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THE WEEK debates in Committee upon the Workmen's Com- 
. pensation Bill. These discussions have been of great 

—ror——- 


In the House of Commons yes- 
terday week Mr. Balfour unex- 
pectedly made a statement of a 
very important character with 
regard to the Ministerial policy towards Ireland. 
After alluding to the questions which had been 
addressed to him, and to the strong feeling which 
evidently existed among the Irish members of all 
parties as to the financial question raised between 
Ireland and Great Britain, he stated that the Govern- 
ment thought that the present afforded a unique 
opportunity of meeting at the same time the finan- 
cial claims put forward by Ireland and the difficulties 
in the way of the extension of local government in 
that country. Ministers believed that a plan could 
be devised by which both those great objects could 
be attained. They proposed next session to intro- 
duce a measure which would place both the Poor- 
law administration and the county administration 
upon a broad popular basis. It would be necessary, 
however, to relieve the landlords from all rural rates 
in future. Government proposed, therefore, to pay 
their shareof the rates outof the Imperialfunds. They 
also proposed to relieve the tenant by paying half 
the county cess. Regarding the present as a most 
favourable time for carrying a great reform with 
safety, they believed that all classes of the com- 
munity would view their proposals with approval. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


ALTHOUGH the debate which followed this 
momentous announcement of the intention of 
Ministers to establish popular self-government in 
Ireland was very brief, it showed that all classes of 
Irish members were favourably impressed by the 
Ministerial proposal:, whilst Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, speaking for the Opposition, declared 
that they would meet the Government in no carping 
or grudging spirit. Both in England and Ireland 
the Press seems to regard the new movement with 
approval, though its suddenness, and a certain air of 
trickiness in the manner in which it has been pre- 
sented to Parliament, have naturally called for 
comment. Its possible effect upon the future of 
parties, both in this country and Ireland, we discuss 
elsewhere. 


THE chief business of Parliament during the 
present week has been the introduction on Monday 
of a Metropolitan Water Bill, which seems to have 
very little of real value or substance in it, and the 





interest, and have been conducted with the spirit 
with which the House of Commons always deals with 
questions that directly affect the substantial interests 
it represents. On Monday night Mr. Tennant moved 
an instruction to the Committee which would have 
extended the compensation under the Bill to 
injuries to health arising from the nature of the 
employment. This was negatived by 233 to 144 
votes. An amendment to Clause I. sought to extend 
the operation of the Bill to all workmen except 
domestic servants. This was negatived by 233 to 
155 votes. On Tuesday an amendment providing 
that an employer should not be liable to pay com- 
pensation to any workman who was injured by his 
own wrongful act or default was discussed at 
some length, and eventually postponed till a later 
stage of the Bill. On Wednesday, however, it was 
settled provisionally that in such a case the Act 
should leave the civil liability of the employer and 
the proceedings for enforcing it as they were before, 
but should provide as an alternative that the 
amount might be settled by arbitration; these 
provisions, of course, not being allowed to duplicate 
the compensation payable. It was also provided 
that no compensation should be payable to a work- 
man for an accident caused by his own serious and 
wilful misconduct. On Thursday the difficult 
problem as to reasonable notice of accidents received 
a reasonably elastic solution by the amendment 
moved by Mr. Bainbridge and modified by the 
Attorney-General; and an attempt to eliminate 
contracting - out altogether from the Bill was 
defeated by 170 votes to 97, though the safeguards 
against abuse of the practice were strengthened. 


In the House of Lords on Monday there was an 
interesting discussion on the position of the Royal 
Niger Company. Lord Stanmore, after referring to 
the admirable manner in which the recent operations 
extending the administrative area of that Company 
had been carried out, desired to know whether the 
Governmentcontemplated the as: umption of agreater 
degree of supervision over its acts. Lord Salisbury, 
who expressed his unfeigned admiration of the 
administrative success of the Company, did not think 
that the suggestion that the Crown should appoint 
a certain number of members on the Board of 
Directors was a practical one. He recognised, 
however, the difficulties which were arising owing 
to the extension of the Company’s territory, and 
said that Ministers were now giving them their 
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most anxious consideration. On Tuesday the Lords 
agreed to the second reading of the Elementary 
Schools Bill, after protests from Lord Playfair and 
Lord Kimberley against the meanness of the treat- 
ment of the Board schools under the Bill. 


Tue action of Lord Salisbury in advising the 
House of Lords last Monday not to pass the 
Industries (Ireland) Bill illustrates the disadvan- 
tages of having a Prime Minister who cannot attend 
to his work. This Bill was, after consideration by 
the Cabinet, allowed to pass through the House 
of Commons. It was passed unanimously, after 
careful amendment by a Select Committee, with 
the goodwill of the Irish Government and of 
all parties in the Irish representation. When 
it came before the House of Lords, Lord Morley 
raised some academical objections which must have 
occurred to anyone who read the Bill, and Lord 
Salisbury forthwith dropped it like a hot potato. 
It is obvious that he either had not previously given 
any attention to the matter, or was afraid of being 
beaten by another revolt of the Irish peers. Which- 
ever be the explanation, Mr. Gerald Balfour deserves 
our commiseration, for he will find it henceforward 
difficult to persuade Irish members that he has the 
power to speak and act for the Government in Irish 
matters. 


THE Bill was in itself an interesting one. It was 
introduced by Mr. Healy, who has been trying to 
find suitable places in Ireland for producing electri- 
cal heat by water power in order to manufacture 
carbide of calcium for acetylene gas. He discovered 
that, owing to the multitude of landowners and land- 
holders, it was almost impossible to construct a 
flame without compulsory powers, and that if 
Ireland was to compete with Norway and America 
the industry could not be burdened with the cost of 
applying to Parliament for compulsory powers in 
each case. He therefore proposed that the Local 
Government Board should be empowered to make 
provisional orders, subject to appeal to the Irish 
Privy Council, giving compulsory powers with 
careful restrictions, But the Lords have thrown 
the Bill out, and Ireland must remain without her 
industries. 


THE proceedings of the South Africa Committee 
have taken an unexpected turn since we last wrote. 
Mr. Rutherford Harris was under cross-examination 
by Mr. Labouchere when the Committee resumed 
yesterday week. The Member for Northampton 
was proceeding to question the witness respecting 
his dealings in shares of the Chartered Company, 
when the latter called the attention of the Com- 
mittee to charges which had been made against him 
by Mr. Labouchere in Parliament, in Truth, and 
in a letter written a few days before to the Paris 
Gaulois. These charges were that Mr. Harris had 
used his foreknowledge of the raid to carry out 
“bear” operations in Chartered shares, and thus to 
fleece the public. With great indignation Mr. Harris 
declared these statements to be absolutely and 
maliciously false, and demanded that Mr. Labou- 
chere should either prove them or withdraw them. 
Mr. Labouchere said that he asked for nothing 
better. After a long deliberation in private, which 
is said to have been of a stormy character, the 
Chairman announced that the Committee had passed 
a resolution condemning Mr. Labouchere’s conduct 
in writing to the (Gaulois; and as to his charges 
against Mr. Harris, had declared that after that 
gentleman's contradiction it rested with Mr. Labou- 
chere to take such steps as he could to establish 
the truth of his statemente. On the motion of Mr. 
Labouchere the Committee called upon Mr. Hawksley, 
the solicitor to the Chartered Company, to produce 
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the cablegrams which he had shown to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and also decided to call upon Miss Flora Shaw 
to give evidence. 


THE Committee sat again on Tuesday, when the 
Chairman at once proceeded to read a letter from 
Mr. Labouchere, in which he stated that his charges 
against Mr. Harris had been founded on information 
given to him by a gentleman of high position and 
large business experience. He had investigated 
those statements, and fully believed them to be 
true when he made them public. He now found, 
however, that his informant refused to come for- 
ward as a witness. In these circumstances he 
withdrew in the fullest and most unqualified manner 
the charges he had made against Mr. Harris, and 
apologised to him for having made them. After the 
reading of this letter Mr. Hawksley was ca!led, and 
refused to produce the cablegrams from Mr. Rhodes 
to persons in London prior to the raid, on the ground 
that Mr. Rhodes had not given his consent to their pro 
duction. After some discussion, and a deliberation 
in private by the Committee, it was decidec to defer 
until the next sitting the question of Mr. Hawksley’s 
refusal to produce the cablegrams. Miss Shaw then 
gave evidence as to her foreknowledge of Dr. Jame- 
son's “ plan,” between which and the actual raid she 
drew a distinction. 


A CURIOUS question has arisen in connection with 
the vote of censure which the South Africa Com- 
mittee passed upon Mr. Labouchere. Mr. James 
Lowther, by means of a question to the Speaker on 
Tuesday, elicited the fact that in passing this 
resolution the Committee clearly went beyond its 
powers. Its duty, under the circumstances, was to 
report Mr. Labouchere’s conduct to the House, and 
not to take any further proceedings on its own 
account. It is somewhat remarkable, considering 
the number of men of large Parliamentary experi- 
ence serving on the Committee, that no one should 
have seen the false position in which it placed 
itself in its desire to condemn the action of 
Mr. Labouchere. 


THE Women’s National Liberal Federation, which 
held its annual Conference on Wednesday and 
Thursday, passed a severe condemnation on the 
policy of the Government in regard to elementary 
education and in connection with the miserable 
muddle in the East. On this latter subject it was 
addressed by Mr. Bryce and Mr. G. W. Russell, neither 
of whom, however, appears to have expressed views 
which Liberals in general are likely to disagree with. 
Asregards labour questions, one of the mostinteresting 
features of the proceedings was an address from Miss 
Tuckwell on the last Truck Act, strongly commend- 
ing, in the interest of the workmen, that provision for 
placarding fines to which the Tories for a time used to 
attribute their defeats at bye-elections. The business 
meeting showed that the Conference is doing excellent 
work. To keep the women of England well informed, 
and to secure the advantage of their aid in practical 
politics, is a work the value of which cannot be 
called in question, whatever may be thought of the 
Women’s Franchise Bill. 


Tue National Liberal Federation, which met at 
Derby on Wednesday for the special purpose of 
discussing registration and electoral reform, took 
occasion, of course, to pass a resolution regretting 
the weakness displayed by the Government in the 
Eastern Question, and urging protection for Greece 
and immediate autonomy for Crete; but it accom- 
plished its main work excellently, formulating an 
excellent, if not startlingly novel, programme in 
regard to the subjects under discussion, which con- 
tained nothing—unless it be payment of members 
—which Liberals in general will not very heartily 
endorse, and comprised the shortening of the 
qualifying period, the appointment of official 
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registrars, and the holding of elections on the 
same day throughout England. The question 
of introducing second ballots was postponed until 
further information had been obtained and cir- 
culated, and the executive were instructed accord- 
ingly. The programme now goes out for discussion 
among the affiliated associations, and will again 
come up at a general meeting in the autumn. The 
proceedings, we suppose, will be scoffed at, as 
political reforms usually are nowadays, as merely 
tinkering the machinery. The scoffers, however, 
never have any knowledge of the machine or the 
desperate plight in which it is. 


A VERY remarkable memorial has been addressed 
to the Government on the subject of the health of 
our soldiers in India. The memorialists earnestly 
pray that effectual means may be taken to put an 
end to the ravages of the dreadful disease which is 
not only ruining the army but inflicting untold 
miseries upon innocent women and children in Great 
Britain.’ In plain but moderate language they 
directly traverse the contention of those who affirm 
that the prevention of contagion is contrary to the 
divine law, or can be regarded either as an incentive 
to vicious indulgence or an act of unfairness to the 
unhappy women who form the medium by which 
the disease is spread. It is to be hoped that the 
prayer of the memorialists will not fall upon deaf 
ears, and that both Ministers and Parliament will 
have the courage and honesty to deal with this 
grave question in the spirit of the ladies who 
are responsible for this memorial. For it is a 
memorial from Englishwomen that takes this sane 
and humane view of the problem of the health 
of our troops. It is signed by many illustrious 
ladies, from Royal Princesses downwards; but its 
weight is increased enormously by the fact that 
among the signatures attached to it is that of the 
greatest woman of our age, Miss Nightingale. There 
is no other woman who can speak with a tenth 
part of Miss Nightingale’s authority on questions 
connected with the health of our soldiers; nor is 
there any woman living whose character gives 
her a higher claim to a respectful hearing, or 
whose authority upon questions of morals and 
religion deserves more general recognition. To 
imagine that the side which Miss Nightingale 
has espoused in this controversy is anti-religious 
or anti- humanitarian would be the height of 
folly. 


THERE is likely to be another hitch, possibly a 
fatal one, in the creation of a teaching University for 
London. Last Monday week, indeed, Mr. Balfour, in 
reply to Mr. Brynmor Jones, stated that the Duke of 
Devonshire would soon introduce the Bill for re- 
organising London University, and that some of the 
hindrances which interfered with its passing last 
year had been overcome. Unfortunately, there is 
reason to suspect that other hindrances have arisen. 
We believe that the party in the University that is 
opposed to the change is now making great efforts to 
persuade the Government to proceed, not by a Bill 
appointing a Statutory Commission to provide a new 
constitution for the University, but by the grant of 
a new Charter, which would be placed before 
the Senate for its approval. Now this procedure, 
which looks satisfactory enough, would really spoil 
the whole scheme. The Colleges which are to be- 
come constituent Colleges of the reorganised Uni- 
versity would never accept a charter which would 
place them under the present Senate and Convoca- 
tion ; and the Senate itself does not want a scheme 
involving a charter, and has expressed its preference 
for a Statutory Commission. Moreover, a charter 
can only be amplified by a supplemental charter ; 
the work of a Statutory Commission could be 
modified by Parliament, or even by the Universities 
Committee of the Privy Council, if it were so pro- 
vided in the Act; and the constitution of the new 








University ought to be somewhat elastic. It is to 
be hoped that the Government will not be misled by 
the efforts of the reactionaries. 





On Friday of last week the University of Cam- 
bridge, by the decisive vote of 1,713 to 662, rejected 
the proposal to confer the title of B.A. on women 
students who have qualified themselves for it by 
passing Honour examinations and keeping the same 
amount of residence as the University requires from 
male candidates. The result is regrettable, quite as 
much so in the interest of the girls’ High Schools of 
the country—and, indeed, of the Empire—as of the 
women students themselves. However, the M.A.’s of 
Cambridge were alarmed at the prospect of a host 
of women thronging the lecture-rooms and labora- 
tories to the exclusion of the male sex—they did 
not stop to consider how few British parents of the 
upper and middle classes are likely to be able to send 
up their daughters at the cost of at least £500 apiece 
—and the undergraduates regarded the occasion as 
an opportunity for “the best rag we ever had,” and 
went a little beyond the bounds of good taste and 
gentlemanly conduct in their anti-female demonstra- 
tions. So Cambridge throws away the reputation 
which it has hitherto had of leading the van in 
education, and throws it away, too, by a majority 
of the votes of the resident members—to whom, 
collectively, the credit has hitherto been due. 


UNFORTUNATELY, the overwhelming majority of 
non-placets has not only led to suggestions of 
limiting the privileges hitherto conceded, but 
has revived that plan for a separate University for 
women, which, even when it is put forward by so 
eminent an educationist as the Bishop of Hereford, 
we cannot but regard as useless and even mischiev- 
ous. While saying, with the authority of his great 
experience, that the facilities afforded to women 
students at Oxford and Cambridge have done all 
the good they were expected to do and none 
of the harm, Dr. Percival adds that an alternative 
is wanted ; and he hopes to find it by superimposing 
on the Royal Holloway College a University with 
twelve eminent women as Fellows. They are to keep 
some residence, take part in the government, and 
(we suppose) influence the students by social inter- 
course. On all this proposal, set forth in Wednes- 
day's Times, we have only to remark—with all 
due respect to Dr. Percival—that the Royal Hollo- 
way College is an excellent institution, but is 
not by any means the chief of the women’s Colleges 
now existing; that it is in a very inconvenient 
situation, which almost necessitates that its lecturers 
should live there, and therefore increases the cost of 
providing them ; that, when so little money is avail- 
able for the real needs of education, it would be a 
great pity to sink any in the mere bricks and 
mortar of the new “constituent Colleges” which 
Dr. Percival hopes to see grow up round the Royal 
Holloway College as a nucleus; that it will take a 
very long time to make school authorities under- 
stand the value of the new degrees ; and finally, that 
the notion that “ woman” in the abstract requires a 
separate kind of education for herself is at present 
entirely unverified by experience. 





At the annual meeting of the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund Lord Herschell, in a speech which had 
all the charm of sincerity and conviction, appealed 
at once to the sympathy and the commonsense of his 
audience. In speaking of the considerable share 
borne by the parents in the cost of the children’s 
holidays as arranged by this society, he pointed out 
how the refreshment of the children reacted on the 
parents, and spoke also cf the happy relations grow- 
ing up between the children and the cottagers with 
whom they were boarded. Here indeed the 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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average benefit of holidays is several times multi- 
plied. In the pliant years of childhood, a fortnight’s 
holiday may prove a veritable epoch of good for both 
mind and body, and introduce, as it were, a new era of 
physical and mental health—a truth as important as 
that other truth indicated by Lord Herschell, that 
London life for the children of the poor was often 
one long round of excitement and strain, to which the 
ordinary day’s holiday by excursion train too often 
merely added excitement of a different kind. The 
two weeks given by the Society stood in a wholly 
different category, supplying just those healing and 
quieting influences which would do so much to 
build up health, or rather—to borrow a word from 
another speaker, Sir William Broadbent—to vitalise. 
The speech was admirable, as were others—that of 
Canon Barnett in particular; and more than one 


* speaker drew attention to the important fact that 


nearly one-third of the contributions came from the 
parents of the children. It may be added that over 
30,000 of the children of the London poor have, 


' during the past year, been sent into the country by 


this society, although Lord Errol, in pointing out 


what room there was for growth even in this 


society, reminded his audience that there were 


. 750,000 children in the elementary schools. 


THE inquest upon the unfortunate man, Henry 
Pitts, who was killed by the explosion at the Alders- 


, gate Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, 


has resulted in a verdict of “ wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown.” The evidence of 
Sir Victor Majendie, Chief Inspector of Explosives, 
clearly established the fact that a deliberate outrage 
had been committed by somebody who had placed 
an infernal machine, fitted with a lighted fuse, in 
the carriage that was destroyed, and had made his 
escape, probably at Farringdon Street. So far as is 
known, the police had no clue to the perpetrator. 


Tue terms of peace suggested by 
the Ambassadors are now under 
consideration at Constantinople, 
and it is probable that the Porte will do everything 
in its power to protract the negotiations, in the 
hope that the Concert may break up or that some- 
thing else may turn up to the advantage of the 
Sultan. It is known that the Powers admit 
in principle a purely strategic rectification of the 
frontier and a war indemnity ; it is not known how 
they propose to get the Turks out of Thessaly if 
they should be recalcitrant, though it would be 


ABROAD. 


. possible to do so by occupying Salonika. The offer 


of Russia to assume the burden of the indemnity 
and write off an equivalent sum from the outstand- 
ing indemnity due from the Porte on account of the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 is eminently satisfac- 


. tory, even though it suggests new possibilities of 


Russian influence in the Levant—influence which we 
might have had if Lord Salisbury had been more 
vigorous. While the negotiations drag on, the im- 
pression seems strong, both at Constantinople and at 
Athens, that more fighting will take place—possibly 
after a revolution in Greece and the flight or expul- 
sion of the Royal Family, an event which is earnestly 
desired by some of the foreign volunteers and a 
section of the Athenian populace, but could only be 
the prelude to a long period of internal discord. 
Should fighting begin again, the Turks will be 
greatly hampered by difficulties of transport, and 
the Greeks have a far better position on the south of 
the Maliac Gulf than they ever had before. But 
they have so often missed advantages of position 
that we cannot feel hopeful about them now. 


Tue Austrian Reichsrath has just surpassed not 
only itself, but all other Legislatures of modern 
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times—F rench, Colonial, and American included—in 
scenes of prolonged disorder. The German Liberals 
and Nationalists have been taking their revenge for 
the action of the Ministry in officially recognising 
the Czech language in Bohemia by decree instead of 
by legislation. Three hundred petitions deprecating 
this step have been presented, and the German 
Liberals have insisted on taking a vote by roll-call— 
which involves a delay of ten minutes before it 
begins—on every single one. The intervals seem 
to have been filled up by threats of personal 
violence against the Ministry, and by free fights, in 
which inkstands were used as missiles. But the 
Slav and Clerical majority would treat a German 
Liberal Ministry in the same way, or perhaps 
worse. In view of these events it is hardly 
wonderful that Count Badeni has made an announce- 
ment which points clearly towards “ federalism” 
—that is, Home Rule for each province. He 
has told the Address Committee that the Ministry 
desires to relieve the Reichsrath by devolving some 
subjects on the Provincial Diets. One of these 
subjects is certainly elementary education, which 
the Clericals desire to put back under sacerdota} 
control; and as the Provincial Diets are more 
likely to do this than the Reichsrath, they will 
assuredly help the Slavs and the Ministry towards 
“federalism.” In short, the Slavo-Clerical alliance 
is coming to dominate Austria, and that means 
increasing friction with Hungary, and an indefinite 
postponement of the financial settlement, the 
negotiations about which have just broken down 
once more. But in Croatia also the Slavs have 
beaten the pro-Magyar party in the provincial 
elections—with the usual accompaniments of riot 
and bloodshed. 


THE Spanish Ministry has survived both the 
declaration of war upon it by Sefior Sagasta and 
the extraordinary scene in the lobbies yesterday 
week between the Foreign Minister and a respected 
member of the Opposition. But there can be no 
question that it is greatly weakened, and the 
weakening may faciliate the termination of the 
useless and sanguinary struggle in Cuba. Seiior 
Sagasta would at once recall General Weyler and 
apply reforms to the whole of the island, sending 
out Marshal Campos as Captain-General. President 
McKinley, without in any way yielding to the 
jingoes, is anxious to mediate in the interest of 
America and the American citizens domiciled in— 
or naturalised from—Cuba. Under these circum- 
stances it is the present Ministry that blocks the 
way to an arrangement. 


THE debate on the new Canadian Tariff in the 
Dominion Parliament indicates a change of attitude 
on the part of the great self-governing Colonies to- 
wards the Mother Country which English Imperial- 
ists have hitherto left out of account. Mr. Davies's 
reply to Sir Charles Tupper—who, naturally, took 
the party advantage of pointing out that the 
Ministry proposed to give Great Britain advantages 
which the treaties with Germany and Belgium pre- 
vented them from giving her—was that the Govern- 
ment of Canada, being entitled to autonomy in its 
own Customs legislation, claims exemption from any 
treaties which interfere with that autonomy, or 
else the right of ratifying them by means of its 
own Parliament. Mr. Davies, who is a lawyer, 
added a separate and independent plea to his 
defence, to the effect that Germany and Belgium 
could secure the same advantages as Great Britain 
if they pleased by making concessions to Canadian 
trade; but it is the first plea that is of real im- 
portance. Clearly, whenever Imperial Federation 
comes—and perhap; before—the Colonies mean to 
have a share in the Imperial Executive and in 
shaping Imperial}policy. The new-born Imper‘alism 
of Canadian Liberals is, in fact, a new variety of 
Canadian independence. 
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THE scheme for a memorial to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, which 
first took shape at the great 
meeting in Edinburgh, presided over by Lord Rose- 
bery on December 10th last, has now been definitely 
introduced to the public through the appeal which 
the executive committee are circulating throughout 
the English-speaking world. By general consent 
some memorial is necessary, and its place ought to 
be Edinburgh. There has been some difference of 
opinion as to the form it should take; but the com- 
mittee—wisely, we think—have adhered to their 
plan of a portrait statue, bust, or medallion, with or 
without architectural and sculpturesque accompani- 
ments, as funds may admit. They are commendably 
anxious to concentrate their resources on making 
the monument a real addition to the artistic 
attractions of the Northern Athens, and suggest 
—with an eloquence curiously unusual, though 
eminently desirable, in appeals of this type—that 
Samoa already contains a sufficient monument of 
Stevenson and of his connection with sea and 
island life. The project is supported by an extra- 
ordinarily large number of people of distinction; 
but such a monument ought to be erected by 
universal suffrage — without distinction, in this 
case, of sex. It is to be hoped that Stevenson's 
multitudinous admirers will not withhold their 
participation. 


LITERATURE, 





LorpD Monk BrReEtTToN, better known to 
OBITUARY. the world as Mr. Dodson, had been a 
Member of the House of Commons from 
1857 to his elevation to the Peerage in 1885; he had 
thrice formed part of a Liberal Government—as 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, President of 
the Local Government Board, and Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster—and he had previously been 
Deputy Speakerand Chairman of Committees. He was 
best known as a hard-working and admirably safe 
official.—Sir James Lawrence, Bart., had represented 
Lambeth as a Liberal from 1868 to 1885, and had been 
Lord Mayor of London in 1868-69, at the time of 
the completion of Smithfield Meat Market, Holborn 
Viaduct, and the new Blackfriars Bridge.—Sir 
Augustus Franks, K.C.B., President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, was a mighty archeologist and 
art collector, the virtual maker of the British 
Museum ‘collections of antiquities, which have 
been largely enriched by his munificence. — 
Lieutenant -Colonel Charles Edwards was the 
commander, and had been the organiser, of the 
British forces in the Central Africa Protectorate, 
and had displayed great ability in dealing both with 
the negro soldiers under his command and the slave- 
raiders whom it was his work to suppress.—Mr. C. 
J. Phipps was a very eminent theatrical architect.— 
Mrs. Evered Poole was a well-known worker in the 
cause of temperance, and the moving spirit of the 
Blue Ribbon Army.—Dr. Deroubaix had for nearly 
sixty years held a Chair of Anatomy at the Univer- 
sity of Brussels, and had done much for the progress 
of surgery in Belgium.—To Dr. Pulsford we refer 
elsewhere. 








TORY HOME RULE. 


— 27 


M* BALFOUR’S startling announcement yester- 
at day week of an entirely new Government 
policy towards Ireland has been the great subject of 
discussion among politicians during the past eight 
days. In the first instance, though everybody was 
surprised by the suddenness of the change, its 
completeness met with but scant recognition. Now, 
however, people seem to be realising the fact that 
it is nothing less than a revolution to which 
Ministers have committed themselves. Several years 





ago we stated in Tue Speaker that certain leading 
members of the Unionist party, having come to the 
conclusion that it was no longer possible to hope that 
the old system could be maintained in Ireland, had 
opened up communications with sundry representa- 
tives of Irish opinion with the view of coming to some 
kind of agreement upon a modified scheme of Home 
Rule. We stated then that when a Tory Govern- 
ment brought in, as it was bound sooner or later to 
bring in, a Bill giving Irishmen those rights of self- 
government which they have so long demanded in 
vain, the measure would not be called a Home Rule, 
but a Local Government Bill. Our statement was 
met by emphatic denial of its truth from those who 
were wholly ignorant of what was going on behind 
the scenes. To those denials we attached no 
importance ; but it must be confessed that when this 
session Ministers went out of their way to make 
the world believe that they would do nothing to 
meet Irish demands, and that even where a grave 
injustice had been clearly shown to exist they would 
not attempt to remove or mitigate it, we began to 
fear that the leaders of the Unionist party had 
changed their mind, and that no attempt was to be 
made by this Government to improve the conditions 
of life and the state of feeling in Ireland. Yet, at 
the very time when, like Pharaoh, they seemed to 
have hardened their hearts most thoroughly 
against the appeal of the Irish people, they 
have suddenly relented, and, reversing their 
policy, have promised not only to shower excep- 
tional financial favours upon Ireland, but to 
bring in that very measure of Local Government 
which we predicted would be their scheme of Home 
Rule. Never was there a more astounding change 
of front on the part of a Ministry. But we do not 
need to look far for the reason of this volte-face. 
Ministers have at last had their eyes opened to 
the fact that, whilst personal jealousies and divisions 
of the most miserable kind prevail among the Irish 
representatives at Westminster, they have found a 
platform upon which they can unite not only with 
each other but with those representatives of the 
landlord class in Ireland from whom they have 
hitherto been divided by an apparently impassable 
gulf. The fiscal and financial wrongs of the country 
have brought the whole Irish race into a common 
fold, and Ministers have made the discovery that 
they could not hope with success to engage in 
combat with a united nation. They have yielded 
suddenly, and in the very nick of time. If they 
had continued to pursue the policy of obstinate 
blundering they have hitherto adopted, the coming 
autumn would have exposed them to a rude and 
terrible experience. 

We do not feel called upon to copy the example 
of some Liberals and denounce Ministers on the 
score either of inconsistency or hypocrisy. In- 
consistent they undoubtedly are, but no Liberal who 
remembers the story of his own conversion to Home 
Rule can feel that he is justified in blaming them 
upon this ground. Like Mr. Gladstone in the autumn 
of 1885, Lord Salisbury in this spring of 1897 has 
made the discovery that Ireland cannot safely be 
left under the old conditions, and that some means 
of relieving the pressure must be adopted if a great 
explosion is to be prevented. Those of us who 
followed Mr. Gladstone in the strictly logical process 
which made him a Home Ruler in 1885, and who 
have since had to pay no light price for our con- 
version, must feel a reasonable satisfaction at 
finding that the men who were then our bitterest 
opponents have been tardily brought, just twelve 
years later, to the same conclusion. It is per- 
fectly true that they draw a distinction between 
their proposals for remedying Irish discontent 
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and those contained in Mr. Gladstone’s two 
measures of Home Rule. But, none the less, they 
have surrendered, by Mr. Balfour’s statement of 
last week, the one really formidable defence against 
the granting of full self-government to Ireland upon 
which they took their stand in 1886. They no 
longer maintain that Ireland does not need self- 
government, and, what is of still greater importance, 
they no longer defend their refusal of justice to 
Irishmen on the plea that they are not fit to have 
the management of their own affairs. It is, of 
course, true that they do not go so far as Mr. 
Gladstone was prepared to go. Their limitations 
upon the freedom of the self-control they are pre- 
pared to grant to the people of Ireland are far more 
stringent than were Mr. Gladstone’s; and time will 
show how long those limitations are likely to be 
maintained. It is true also that the safeguards 
which they devise for the purpose of preventing 
any abuse of power by the newly-enfranchised 
classes are different from Mr. Gladstone’s. But 
though they may be different they are by no means 
likely to prove more effectual. In short, though we 
admit the wide distance which separates a complete 
system of local self-government, based upon repre- 
sentative institutions, from the kind of autonomy 
which Ireland would have obtained, subject to the 
control of the Imperial Parliament, under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plans, we maintain that they are essentially 
alike in their nature, and that they are based upon 
identical principles and arguments. Mr. Balfour 
may assert as loudly as he pleases that he is not 
going to give Home Rule to Ireland; but he will 
hardly have the courage to deny that he is taking 
Ireland halfway to it. 

The first business of Liberals must be to con- 
gratulate the Irish people upon having obtained so 
large a measure of the justice to which they are 
entitled. It is from no fault on the part of the 
Liberal party and Liberal statesmen that this boon 
has come, not from them, but from a Tory Govern- 
ment. No matter from whose hands it has come, 
the Home Rulers of 1886, and onwards to 1895, can 
feel that it is the seed of their sowing which the 
Irish people are now about to reap, and this fact 
will only incline them to rejoice more heartily in the 
triumph which the cause of Ireland has ‘secured. 
But there are certain possible consequences of that 
triumph which British Liberals must be prepared to 
face. We have had sufficient experience now to 
know that a close and intimate alliance between a 
political party in this country and a party like that 
of the Irish Nationalists is not an unmixed advan- 
tage to either side. Allowing for certain notorious 
exceptions, no Liberal can complain of any want of 
loyalty on the part of his Irish allies during the 
term through which our alliance has lasted. We 
believe, furthermore, that there has been equal loyalty 
towards the cause of Ireland among Liberals. Upon 
that Liberal loyalty Irishmen may assuredly count 
for the future. If they take the Government scheme 
on the half-loaf principle and strictly reserve their 
right to the remainder of the boon they demand, 
they ought to be able to reckon upon the help of 
Liberals when the time comes for obtaining a com- 
plete measure of justice. But, knowing what human 
nature is, it will be somewhat surprising if, on 
gétting this great concession from the Tories, Irish- 
men do not indulge in the idea that, after all, they 
may hope for as much from one English political 
party as from another. We cannot, in fact, conceal 
from ourselves the probability that the passing of a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland by the present 
Government will mean the loss by the Liberals— 
temporarily, at all events—of a large measure of 
Irish support. If that should prove to be the case, 








we do not know that we shall have any special right 
to complain. We shall certainly have no right to 
turn our backs upon the professions of the last ten 
years or upon the Irish cause merely because 
we can no longer count upon the unbroken support 
of the Irish representatives. Ireland must be able to 
count upon the help of English Liberals when- 
ever she is seeking justice at the hands of 
England. But independence cannot be one-sided, 
and if, as the result of the new departure of the 
Tory Government, the Irish party should feel that 
it is no longer under the obligation of supporting 
the Liberal party on all occasions, a similar freedom 
must of necessity be allowed to the other party to 
the contract. The granting of local government, 
though it will not put an end to the demand for 
a separate Legislature, will greatly diminish the 
urgency of the Home Rule cry, and will as a matter 
of fact put back the Home Rule question, probably 
for afew years only, but possibly for a much longer 
term. This will mean that the Liberal party, with- 
out failing in loyalty to Ireland and the Irish cause, 
will be free to consider its own wants and interests 
in the immediate future; and it is not impossible 
that under these conditions, and under proper leader- 
ship, it will recover no inconsiderable measure of the 
support it lost eleven years ago. We are aware that 
these are speculations merely, and speculations which 
the course of events may completely dispel; but it 
seems to us that they are not unworthy of being 
considered in connection with the revolutionary 
change of policy to which Ministers have now com- 
mitted themselves. 








THE SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE. 





HE withdrawal of Mr. Labouchere’s personal 
charge against Dr. Rutherfuord Harris may 
produce a very unfortunate and entirely unwar- 
ranted impression on the public mind. Mr. 
Labouchere made against Dr. Harris a specific 
charge of having first joined a syndicate to run a 
bear of South African shares, and then sold a 
further bear on his own account. Dr. Harris has 
on oath denied that he sold Chartered shares for 
the fall; and Mr. Labouchere, finding that the 
persons on whose authority he made the state- 
ment now refuse to come forward, has absolutely 
and without reservation withdrawn the charge. 
Dr. Harris may, therefore, claim our sympathy, as a 
man who has remained for some nine months under 
the shadow of an accusation which cannot be sup- 
ported by evidence. Mr. Labouchere must expect 
that loss of personal credit which naturally follows 
when a man brings a serious charge and is unable 
to prove it. The Committee, who violated the 
practice of Parliament in condemning one of their 
number without referring the matter to the House, 
escape the censure which might otherwise have been 
visited upon them. Here, in its personal aspect, 
the incident ends. 

But it is not a whitewashing of the Chartered 
Company. The suspicion of stock-jobbing may 
have created some prejudice, but never seemed to 
us likely to be brought home. It will be remem- 
bered that the plan had been thought out during 
the previous summer. If the “ Rhodes group” had 
sold a bear then, the result would have been very 
unfortunate for them. The boom continued until 
the autumn, and prices were inflated by a specula- 
tion in which little regard was paid to the real value 
of the shares. The prudent financier would 
naturally seize such a moment to realise part of his 
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holding, and perhaps to sell for the fall, even though 
he had no foreknowledge of the attempted 
revolution at Johannesburg. The fall came before 
the political situation in the Transvaal was regarded 
as serious, and was intensified by the events at the 
beginning of December. The news of Dr. Jameson’s 
Raid did not produce any further fall until it was 
known that he was beaten, and the “ Rhodes group ” 
certainly did not calculate on his failing. If he had 
succeeded, Chartered shares would probably have 
risen in value. Thus, looking at the thing from 
the Stock Exchange point of view, there would 
have been nothing necessarily wrong if mem- 
bers of the “Rhodes group” had sold, let us 
say, Consolidated Goldfields largely in October; 
but there was nothing to make a member of the 
“Rhodes group” sell Chartered shares shortly 
before the Raid, when he would rather have ex- 
pected the shares to rise. It is a misfortune for 
the work of government to be confided to people 
who are constantly buying and selling shares. 
When such people make a political blunder, they 
must, naturally, expect to be suspected of motives and 
conduct of which they were very probably innocent. 
The many facilities for carrying out such trans- 
actions without leaving a trace behind increase the 
suspicions of the average man. Mr. Labouchere, 
who is naturally suspicious, was apparently imposed 
upon by a circumstantial story, and he was unwise 
enoughto make it public. Butthe folly and the political 
criminality of the Raid and the abuses in the govern- 
ment of Rhodesia remain just where they were, and 
are not in any way removed by Mr. Labouchere’s 
mistake. 

The Committee of the House of Commons has 
now been sitting for nearly four months, but it has 
not succeeded in revealing any substantial amount 
of new matter. Ever since the Committee decided to 
conduct the inquiry itself, and declined to hear 
counsel opposed to the Company, we have had grave 
doubts of its success. Many members of the Com- 
mittee have shown a constant desire to limit the 
inquiry where it threatened to become politically 
dangerous, and to extend it to matters entirely 
irrelevant. The mere hint that a_ telegram 
or an interview was confidential has prevented 
the Committee from asking inconvenient questions. 
The inquiry has been so shapeless that few news- 
paper readers have attempted to follow its meander- 
ings. It has been mainly occupied in proving 
that neither Mr. Rhodes nor anyone else knew that 
Dr. Jameson was going in on 2%th December, 1895, 
against the wishes of the people of Johannesburg. 
It has also been revealed more plainly than ever 
that the whole movement was a bit of bluff. 
Nobody seriously contemplated fighting. The 
Johannesburg people were ready to revolutionise, 
and the raiders were ready to march to Johannes- 
burg, if there was no one to stop them. But when 
the Boers showed fight all alike caved in. Historians 
may be aided by these revelations, but they are not 
sufficient compensation for four months’ work. 

The inquiry into the Raid must, we suppose, be 
continued until Whitsuntide. Mr. Beit, Mr. Maguire, 
and Lord Grey are necessary and important witnesses, 
and the last especially has several things to explain. 
But, as we pointed out in January, so we must once 
again repeat: the inquiry into the Raid is of com- 
paratively little importance. The sooner the Com- 
mittee begin to inquire into the administration of 
Rhodesia the better. We all know now that chartered 
companies ought not to be allowed to control armed 
forces; but some of us have yet to make up our 
minds whether this particular Company is fit to be 
trusted with the work of civil government either over 
white men or over black men. Mr. Chamberlain 





evidently did not think in 1895 that the Company 
was good enough to rule the Bechuanas. If he 
had thought so, he would not have handed over so 
enormous a territory to a chief whose followers are 
so small in number as Khama’s. The subsequent 
rising in Matabeleland and Mashonaland tends to 
support Mr. Chamberlain’s view; but the Company, 
who are bringing over their chief native commissioner 
to give evidence, may be able to dispose of the charges 
made by Sir R. Martin, by Mr. Mackenzie, and by 
others. The white population of Mashonaland also 
seem to be discontented. They would doubtless prefer 
a more representative Government. Though the Com- 
pany has now been incorporated for nine years there is 
not as yet a single mile of railway within Rhodesia. 
The line from Beira has not yet passed Massi Kessi, 
and the line from Mafeking has not reached Tati. 
Both have been constructed by separate companies, 
and though the capital has been raised by a 
guarantee on the revenues of Rhodesia, the colony 
cannot look forward to owning itsrailways. Mining 
work is handicapped by such royalties as have never 
been exacted elsewhere. These are the questions of 
real moment, affecting the whole future of the 
country, which the Committee ought to consider, 
and it is time to begin to consider them. 





THE SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 


ORD SALISBURY has begun to find that the 

4 author of the unauthorised programme is an 
expensive article. Mr. Gladstone could have told 
him so thirteen years ago, when the Merchant 
Shipping Bill of the Liberal Government had to 
be ignominiously withdrawn. But Lord Salisbury, 
we know, considers Mr. Gladstone to be in the 
guidance of public affairs on a level with Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett. It would be difficult to conceive 
a@ measure more repugnant to the convictions or 
prejudices of the present Prime Minister than the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill now before the House 
of Commons. But no man can be really, as Lord 
Lord Salisbury is nominally, at the same time Prime 
Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Lord Salisbury is Foreign Secretary, and there is no 
Prime Minister at all. There is, of course, a Home 
Secretary, who has technical charge of this Bill. 
But he is practically subordinate to the ingenious 
and ambitious gentleman who finds the work of the 
Colonial Office insufficient for his energies. The 
spectacle now daily exhibited to the House of 
Commons is as strange and striking as would be a 
Blue Book of despatches between Sir Matthew White 
Ridley and President Kruger. Sir Matthew, being 
a Cabinet Minister, cannot be treated quite like 
Sir John Gorst. He is allowed to speak. But 
he is in the hands of a higher power, and has no will 
of his own. 


been left to himself he woul 
Asquith’s Employers’ Liability Bill of 1893 with a 
clause to provide for contracting out. 


Now Sir Matthew White Ridley is not. . 
a man of brilliant intellect, nor fertile in original 
ideas. But he is a very sound, safe, sensible, and’ 
business-like person. Nobody doubts that if he had - 
have brought in Mr. . 


-_ 


Indeed, he 


has as much as said so to an important deputation of — 


Trade Unionists which he received before the meéet- 
ing of Parliament. But he has been coerted. He 
has been put in leading-strings. 
has been given his head, and the result we see, | 

We hope the Government like it so far as they 


have got. When the Bill was first introduced by 


the Home Secretary in a speech singularly devoid 0 


enthusiasm, we pointed out that while a scheme of 


Mr. Chambérlain © 
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universal insurance had conspicuous merits, it had 
also conspicuous drawbacks, and that this was not 
a scheme of universal insurance. After the in- 
teresting debates of this week, these facts must be 
plain to the meanest intelligence. The Government 
have subjected mine-owners and mill-owners to 
a burden which they will not impose upon ship- 
owners, upon land-owners, upon farmers, or upon the 
masters of workshops. Why? The only answer Mr. 
Chamberlain can give is that the Government must 
proceed by steps. But that begs the question, and is 
no answer at ali. Why must the Government pro- 
ceed by steps? The whole essence of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s case is that, in dealing with compensation for 
accidents, the entire subject must be treated at once. 
That was his objection to Mr. Asquith’s Billin 1893, 
It is the foundation of his own Billnow. He says 
that it is a new experiment, and that before extending 
it he must see how it works. Does he mean that if 
it works badly, he will repeal it? But except in the 
formal sense that all legislation is experimental, 
this is no field for experiments. It is a matter of 
simple justice. Universal compensation is either 
right or wrong. It cannot be right for some 
trades and wrong for others, as particular regula- 
tions may be. The Bill has at least two funda- 
mental vices. It confers special privileges and 


creates special obligations. It gives a miner 
and a factory hand what it withholds from 
a sailor and an agricultural labourer. It subjects 


the mining industry to an enormous liability from 
which other and even more dangerous employments 
are exempt. Vulgar and ignorant abuse of “‘capital- 
ists,”’ who are not all rich, will do no good whatever. 
The Bill will not ruin the trade of the country, 
or drive commerce abroad. But when the President 
of the Midland Institute of Mining Engineers writes 
to the Times, in a calm and argumentative letter, 
that it threatens to extinguish the margin of profit 
in his business, he must be confuted with something 
more solid than rhetoric. 

Against the equitable and reasonable proposal to 
abolish the defence of common employment, such 
tetters as Mr. Walker’s, and such speeches as Sir 
James Joicey’s, would be futile. The prevention of 
accidents, and the impartiality of the law, are not 
only higher objects than dividends; there is no 
hostility between them. The fewer the accidents, the 
greater the profit. The more contented the workman, 
the better the quality of the work. We have said that 
the Bill is not universal insurance because it does not 
include all tradez. Neither will it include all accidents 
in the trades to which it applies. Nothing could be 
more comical than the mess into which the Govern- 
ment floundered, and from which they had to 
extricate themselves by a hasty retreat. Mr. Seton- 
Karr, not the best representative the employers could 
have found, moved an amendment which would have 
deprived a workman or his family of compensation 
when the accident was due to his own fault. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with a confusion of thought of which 
he is seldom guilty, at once accepted it in substance 
as being clearly just. What? In a Universal Insur- 
ance Bill? We thought that the chief recommenda- 
tion of such a measure was that it avoided all inquiry 
into the cause of accident. Mr. Seton-Karr’s amend- 
ment, even as it was afterwards modified by Mr. 
Chamberlair, would have require] a complicated 
and protracted investigation into the cause of almost 
every accident that occurred. In the end Mr. 
Chamberlain yielded with such grace as he could 
command. It is now intended only to except 
cases where the workman can be proved to have 
been guilty of “serious misconduct.” It will 
be extremely difficult to define such cases with- 
out letting loose the flood-gates of litigation, and 








destroying all excuse for the Bill. The fact is, that 
Mr. Chamberlain, not for the first time, began to 
build without counting the cost. He could have 
carried Mr. Asquith’s Bill with a contracting-out 
clause, which is what the Tories professed to desire 
in 1894. Universal insurance cannot be made 
universal, and will not insure. 








THE POLITICAL EDUCATION OF GERMANY. 





OR the moment there is a lull in the political 
tempest which last week burst over the German 
Empire and the Prussian Kingdom. The Prussian 
Parliament has referred the Bill restricting the right 
of public meeting and combination to a Committee ; 
and the Committee will probably have reported 
before these lines are printed, “ eviscerating ” the 
Bill—possibly, indeed, eliminating from it all its 
restrictive provisions except those which forbid 
minors to attend public meetings. The Conserva- 
tives propose to amend the Bill so as to make it 
specifically a Bill for the suppression of Anarch- 
ism, Communism, and Social Democracy; but 
they do not expect, it seems, to carry their 
amendments. The National Liberals of the 
Prussian Landtag are expected to recover their 
Liberalism, and to vote solid against the Bill. This, 
as we explained last week, will secure its rejection, 
and if so the storm will pass—for the present. 
Meanwhile, the Reichstag, having made its protest 
against the reactionaries, and expressed its opinion 
decorously, but none the less vigorously, upon the 
course taken of late years by the Emperor, has 
practically reached the end of the session. The 
alliance of Liberals and Catholics has temporarily 
been dissolved, and the former have been busily 
engaged in obstructing two Bills favoured by 
the latter and by the Conservatives. For the 
present, there can be no more demonstrations 
there against the Government — unless, indeed, 
the continued postponement, in the face of 
another promise by the Chancellor, of the reform 
of procedure in courts-martial throughout the 
Empire should provoke one. And, while Parlia- 
mentary privilege protects members during the 
session, they cannot repeat on platforms what was 
said in the Reichstag last week by Herr von 
Kardoff and Herr Richter without a prosecution 
for lése-majesté. Liberal hopes, therefore, are centred 
mainly in the action of the Prussian Parliament. 
If that body rejects the proposals of the Prussian 
Government, the crisis will be postponed—for a while. 
It is tolerably clear that the reactionaries—whose 
chief instruments in the Prussian Ministry are Baron 
von der Recke and Herr von Miquel, the sometime 
Socialist—have forced their views on the Chancellor, 
and the support given to the Emergency Bill by his 
son in the Reichstag is generally taken as proof of 
his own disagreement with his colleagues. Andit is 
hardly likely that the Emperor will be anxious to 
change Chancellors in face of the grave European 
complications that lie immediately ahead. 

Bat, as we said last week, the quarrel between 
the ultra-reactionaries and the more Liberal elements 
in German politics is much too bitter to be thus Jaid 
at rest. Prince Hohenlohe, for a German Minister, 
is Liberal ; but he is seventy-eight, and there is some 
talk of his resigning the Prussian Premiership to 
Herr von Miquel, who, as a ’vert from Social 
Democracy, is a bitteras well as a very able reactionist. 
We can hardly suppose, in the present temper of the 
Emperor and his counsellors, that Prince Hohenlohe’s 
successor will be of the same type as himself, 
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Indeed, it will probably be Herr von Miquel. The 
conflict between the reactionaries of Prussia, who have 
captured the Emperor and stimulated his despotic 
inclinations, and the majority of the Prussian and 
German nation, tends to combine the unpopularity 
which the Emperor has won for himself with the 
unpopularity which Prussians of the landlord and 
military classes have won for themselves, and to 
concentrate both on the Imperial Government. 
“ Particularism ” is, of course, not a real danger in 
Germany, though it is a useful term of abuse in the 
mouths of the professional patriots of Prussia. But 
to combine the ieneeehaniine jealousy of Prussia 
with the new disloyalty which the Emperor’s own 
eccentricities have stimulated is really a serious 
matter—for the Imperial Government. The reaction- 
aries are determined to keep on provoking a quarrel, in 
the hope that the y may alter the franchise (and thereby 
the composition of the Reichstag) by a coup d’état. 
When the Chancellor retires, or the general election 
takes places next year, that will be their oppor- 
tunity; perhaps both events may coincide. Mean- 
while, the German people are learning a much-needed 
lesson—indeed, a series of lessons. German Con- 
servatism is usually of a fossilised type ; but it must 
be obvious to some, at least, of those who profess it 
that it is useless to suppress public meetings unless the 
Press is muzzled too. Social Democrats used to be— 
at least, in their talk—-revolutionists ; now they are 
a disciplined Parliamentary party, confining them- 
selves to constitutional means of attaining their 
ends. The average German citizen is as patriotic 
as ever and as rational in his patriotism. He will 
pay for the real needs of defence, like increased 
artillery, but he will not pay for boundless naval 
schemes and a futile colonial empire. But he 
is also becoming increasingly conscious of the 
want of dignity involved in the placid submis- 
sion to police dictation on the part of citizens 
of an empire that claims to be the great “ culture- 
state’ of the world—that desires to take the first 
place alike in science and in industry and to retain 
the allegiance of its citizens, who have hitherto 
so largely found their advantage under other flags 
and as citizens of other States. How the secret 
springs of politics are worked by the ring of un- 
authorised politicians at Berlin and their instru- 
ments or exploiters is being shown once more in 
the von Tausch trial; and the exhibition is an 
effectual warning against putting any more power 
into hands which employ such tools. We believe 
that the struggle will come in a year or two, unless, 
indeed,some great change takes place in the Emperor 
or in his entourage. Meanwhile, the German people 
are being prepared by their experience for that 
systematic resistance which can alone secure them 
against curtailment of their present rights. 





FINANCE, 
_eniatines 

TYNUE feeling in the City continues very optimist. 
In addition to the better prospect in the Near 
East and the Transvaal, money is exceedingly 
abundant and cheap, and is expected to continue 
so for many months yet, while trade is im- 
proving in spite of the Tariff Bill in the United 
States and plague and famine in India. Another 
influence which is very favourably affecting the 
markets is the belief that the large numbers 
of persons who will visit London from abroad, 
as well as from the provinces, during the Jubilee 
celebrations, will spend so much money that the 
trading classes will be in a better position to 
invest than in ordinary years. There has not been 
a marked increase in business on the Stock Exchange 








during the week, for attention has been taken up to 
a large extent with the settlement, which began on 
Monday morning and ended on Thursday evening. 
The settlement shows that the speculators for the 
fall have bought back most of the securities which 
they had sold without possessing; but there does 
not appear to be, as yet, much speculation for the 
rise. The purchases so far would seem to have been 
either by speculators for the fall or by investors 
who have actually paid for what they bought 
The purchases are reported to have been, for 
the most part, in small amounts. Although, 
compared with last week, there has been little 
risa in prices, brokers report that the buying 
has been fairly good, though it has usually been 
for very small amounts, and that it comes from 
the provinces as well as from abroad. At the begin. 
ning of the week there was some decline in Home 
Railway stocks and other very high-priced securities, 
but as the week progressed buyers came in, and the 
tendency now is for a further advance. We would 
point out to our readers, however, that the prices 
of almost all such securities are exceedingly high; 
and though a material fall is in the highest degree 
improbable, a continued advance is equally unlikely. 
Foreign securities are well supported on the Con- 
tinent, but little is doing in them here. There has 
been more speculation in American securities than 
there has been of late, but the buying is almost 
purely speculative, and the investor would do well 
to remember, firstly, that the majority of the Senate 
is trying to force President McKinley to intervene 
in Cuba; secondly, that there is no prospect yet of an 
early decision regarding the Tariff Bill ; and, thirdly, 
that nothing is likely to be done with regard to the 
currency at present, at all events. In spite of official 
assurances, the revolution in Uruguay does not seem 
to have been put down, and the commercial news 
from Argentine is not very satisfactory. For the 
present, therefore, operators in the Stock Marketa 
are giving their attention to mining shares in the 
Transvaal and Western Australia. There is also a 
very good demand for copper shares. During the 
first two days of the week an attempt was made to 
put down prices in these departments, but it did not 
succeed very well, while on Wednesday afternoon 
there was a decided recovery. 

Money, as already said, is very abundant and 
cheap. There is still a strong demand for gold for 
the Continent, chiefly for Russia and Austria. A 
portion of the supply is obtained from New York, 
but a large proportion of the metal reaching London 
is also being bought up in the open market. The 
Silver Market is dull, and the India Council finds 
it increasingly difficult to dispose of its drafts. It 
offered for tender on Wednesday 35 lacs, and sold 
only 33 lacs at an average price of 1s. 2,°,d. per 
rupee. It could have disposed of more if it had 
been willing to take a lower price, but it refused to 
doso. Next week, it announces that it will offer only 
30 lacs. Meanwhile the Money Market in India con- 
tinues as stringent as ever. The great banks are ill- 
supplied with funds, and the Government expenditure 
on relief works is increasing. At first sight it seems 
odd that the Exchange banks should not buy more 
freely Council drafts when they could employ money 
in India at 9 or 10 per cent. The reason, obviously, 
is that plague and famine have caused so much 
distress over vast areas that native dealers are 
unable to meet the payments due from them, and 
as a consequence importing merchants are more 
or less embarrassed. Naturally and properly under 
these circumstances, Exchange banks are unwilling 
to incur large risks. As was generally expected, 
the numbers on relief works have increased, but 
the reports give rise to the hope that this year’s 
crops will be fairly good, and that therefore in 
August or September at the latest the difficulties 
of the Government will come to an end. 

The Omaha, Minneapolis and Buffalo Railway 
Company offers £600,000 5 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture gold bonds, redeemable in 1927 at par, or 
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at any time earlier, at the option of the company, at 
a price equal to about 108} in London. 
The County of London Improved Dwellings Com- 


pany, Limited, has a capital of £200,000 in £1 
shares, of which 100,000 are now issued. The com- 
pany has been formed to acquire blocks of artisan 
dwellings, and for the erection of similar blocks. 
The purchase price for the existing blocks is 
£75,659. 

James W. Cook & Co., Limited, have a capital 
of £210,000, half in 5 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares and half in ordinary shares, both of £5 
each. The company acquires the business of Messrs. 
James W. Cook & Co., warehousemen, agents and 
carriers, and Messrs. Ross & Deering, lightermen. 
The price is £185,000, so that the company will have 
a working capital of only £25,000. 

The Alhambra (Blackpool), Limited, has a share 
capital of £220,000, 120,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
shares and 100,000 ordinary shares of £1. There 
are besides £130,000 of 4) per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock. The prospectus shows the ac- 
quisition for the purchase price of £232,252 to be 
rather a vague one, especially as so much building 
has yet to be done. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


snieeshiliasies 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—Mr. Balfour deserves credit for the 
success with which he kept the secret of his 
Irish proposals. Nobody outside the most limited 
official circle knew what was coming when he rose 
yesterday afternoon, and his statement caused, as 
was natural, a most profound sensation. That this 
was the Tory plan of Home Rule was guessed at 
once by the most acute. It has long been known 
that such a plan was under discussion in the inner- 
most set; but of late it seemed to have dropped out 
of [sight. Ministers had shown so little nerve or 
capacity in dealing with other questions that it was 
difficult to believe that they would have the courage 
to touch the Irish nettle. But the unexpected has 
happened, and an entirely new departure has, in 
consequence, taken place in the political world. We 
know, of course, far too little about the Ministerial 
plan to be able to criticise it, and apparently we are 
to know nothing more until next session. But it 
seems to be very liberal towards the land from the 
financial point of view, and it undoubtedly contains 
the germs of a complete system of local self- 
government, which will be just as much and just 
as little “Separatist” in its character as was the 
original Home Rule Bill of Mr. Gladstone. Those 
who predicted that when Home Rule did come it 
would come from the Tory side of the House, are 
likely to have their faith abundant'y justified. 

The Irish Members have received the speech very 
favourably ; but I confess that it is not of Ireland 
or Irish parties only that we have to think in con- 
nection with it. If it should turn out to be a plan 
which is acceptable to the majority of the Irish 
people, then we are undoubtedly on the eve of very 
momentous changes in English political life. It is 
too soon to discuss those changes in detail, but 
already some men, who are not as a rule over- 
sanguine, see in Mr. Balfour's announcement last 
night the signal for the reconstitution of the Liberal 
party on the broad basis of its old principles. But 
I must not speculate prematurely on the possible 
results of a change that is as yet only a few 
hours’ old. 

The “scenes” in the South Africa Committee 
yesterday were full {of hardly suppressed passion. 
The rival forces are coming to close quarters, and 
there is every probability of an exceedingly fierce 
struggle. Whatever one may think of Dr. Harris, 
and his versions of conversations with Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Fairfield, it is impossible to 
deny that he was entirely within his right in 











challenging Mr. Labouchere toprove the statements he 
has made aspersing his character. I see it is hinted 
that in his action yesterday he was merely trying to 
draw ared herring across the scent of the missing 
telegrams. I do not think that this was the case. 
After all, the accusations made against Dr. Harris 
by Mr. Labouchere have not only been very grave 
but very explicit, and the former gentleman is 
clearly entitled to insist that they shall either be 
proved or formally withdrawn. It is unfortunate, 
also, that Mr. Labouchere should have continued to 
write with so much freedom on the subject of the 
Chartered Company at a time when he is himself 
sitting as one of the judges of the actions of that 
Company. On this point it was clear yesterday that 
the feeling of the Committee was not in his favour. 
As for the telegrams, I dare say that many members 
of the Committee do not think it necessary that any 
more should be produced; but on this subject Mr. 
Labouchere seems to be backed up by a majority 
of his colleagues on the Committee, and, as a conse- 
quence, we seem at last to be in sight of that full 
revelation which has so long been desired. 

Sunday.—The new departure in Irish policy has 
had a bewildering effect upon politicians of all 
parties, and, judging by the comments in the news- 
papers, its true importance does not seem to be 
realised by anybody as yet. The Irish Members are 
openly exultant, “This,” they say, “is what Ireland 
can do when its representatives in Parliament are 
united.” The Liberals look with a certain measure 
of awe upon the new policy, and seem to be chiefly 
struck by its adroitness. A few of them ask how 
they can be expected to approve of the extension of 
the evil principle of the Landlords Relief Bill to 
Ireland when they are pledged to oppose the re- 
newal of that measure in England. But, for the 
most part, they seem ready to applaud Mr. Balfour's 
action. It is from the Unionist side that the un- 
favourable criticism comes. ‘The sooner I come 
back to you the better,” was the remark addressed 
in my hearing to a Liberal M.P. by an ardent follower 
of the Duke of Devonshire. Indeed, no man of 
intelligence in the Unionist ranks fails to see that 
Mr. Balfour has cut away the chief argument against 
Home Rule, and in doing so has opened the way for 
a reunion of the Liberal party. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the majority of the seceders from 
the Liberalism of 1886 no longer desire to return to 
the old fold. 

There are other difficulties in the way of reunion 
besides those which spring from the devotion of 
many Unionist Liberals to the more fashionable 
side of Toryism. The Ministry, which came very 
near to being shipwrecked a few weeks ago by the 
dissensions in the Cabinet, is in smoother water 
now, and stronger than it has been for months past. 
Its supporters openly attribute their escape from 
a great disaster to the blunders committed by their 
opponents, especially in connection with foreign 
affairs. However erroneous this notion may be, 
they cling to it firmly, and declare emphatically 
that even if Home Rule were out of the way, they 
would never put themselves in a position in which 
they might be compelled to tread in the footsteps of 
the “ Radical Committee.” On the other hand, it is 
clear that if the Irish Members accept, as they are 
evidently inclined to do, the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, there will be an end for some time to come to 
the close alliance between them and the Liberal 
party. The situation, it will be seen, is on the 
whole a very perplexing one. 

I believe that Mr. Labouchere will not be able 
to produce the witnesses on whom he relied to 
support his accusations against Dr. Harris and the 
others connected with the Chartered Company, and 
that he will in consequence formally withdraw those 
charges. He will concentrate his efforts upon the 
task of bringing to light all the documents in the 
possession of the Company which bear upon the Raid 
and its inception. 

Moncay.—The conditions laid down by the 
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Powers in their communication to the Porte may 
be made distinctly satisfactory. No cession of 
territory, the reduction of the indemnity to some 
small portion of the sum demanded by the Sultan, 
and the maintenance of the capitulations are all 
points upon which there will be a general agreement 
of opinion in England. But it is said that Germany 
will try to impose upon the Greeks a financial 
control as rigid as that under which Egypt now 
suffers. If that be the case there ought to be a 
strong protest on the part of the friends of Greece. 
The bondholders and money-lenders of Europe have 
far too much influence already in international 
politics. To hand the Greeks over to their tender 
mercies will be to play into the hands of the enemies 
of freedom. M. Hanotaux was clearly right when he 
said that the task of arranging terms of peace is 
not likely to be an easy one. Nor is it made easier 
by the obvious rivalry between Germany and Russia 
for the chief control at Constantinople. 

Tuesday.—Surely there ought to be some limit to 
the license accorded even to such a person as Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. We can all laugh at his 
grotesque performances as the friend of Abdul 
Hamid, and at his misadventures in the character 
of a special correspondent; but if it be true that 
this gentleman has not only been listening to the 
impudent complaints of the Sultan against our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, but has expressed 
his agreement in those complaints, and has added to 
his offence by publishing in one of the newspapers 
of his native land America) disparaging statements 
regarding the Queen's representative, it seems time 
that someone interfered. It is too much to expect 
that Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett will understand all 
that English sentiment expects of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, but not even his ignorance on this point can 
justify such conduct as that of which he seems to 
have been guilty in publicly reporting, for the 
benefit of the American people, his recent interview 
with the amiable hermit of the Yildiz Kiosk. 

It is amusing to see that the anti-Irish news- 
papers are beginning to wince under the inevitable 
reflections to which Mr. Balfour's statement of last 
Friday has given rise. Their anxiety to prove that 
there is nothing in common between a great system 
of local government, with representative institu- 
tions, and a system of Home Rule is distinctly 
touching. It is the more touching because the 
journalists who profess to treat with scorn the 
notion that Ministers have made any advance 
towards Home Rule are well aware of the fact that 
nobody will pay any attention to their protest. As 
for the M.P.’s, they cannot even yet make up their 
minds about the revolution, and are still feebly 
discussing small points connected with financial 
policy instead of trying to discover the consequences 
which this momentous change will have upon the 
policy of parties in England as well as in Ireland. 

There is a growing feeling among politicians that 
matters are more serious in Germany than they 
appear to be upon the surface. The Emperor has not 
only estranged the bulk of the working classes and 
the Democratic element, but he has filled the upper 
orders and his own most loyal friends with an un- 
defined terror. Nobody knows exactly in what 
direction he will next try to steer the ship of the 
State, or by what new eccentricity he will startle 
the world. It does not do to put into print all the 
idle gossip that one hears, and I shall therefore 
content myself with saying that some of those who 
know Germany and German feeling most thoroughly 
openly proclaim their belief that the country is 
honeycombed by Republican sentiment, and that a 
stupendous change in its constitution is by no means 
to be regarded as impossible. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Labouchere’s prompt withdrawal 
of the specific charges he made against Dr. Harris 
will not, I understand, satisfy those ardent advocates 
of the cause of the Chartered Company who are more 
royalist than the King. Mr. George Wyndham, at 


all events, is burning to have the opportunity of 





subjecting Mr. Labouchere to a cross-examination as 
keen as that to which the directors of the Chartered 
Company have had to submit at the hands of the 
Member for Northampton. Possibly in the end we 
may see Mr. Wyndham himself in the witness's 
chair replying to the searching interrogations of 
Mr. Labouchere! In the meantime the fact tha 
this gentleman gave currency to statements which 
he cannot fortify by evidence is having a bad effect 
upon the proceedings of the South African Com- 
mittee. It has induced the representatives of the 
Chartered Company to adopt a much more inde- 
pendent tone than that upon which they ventured 
previously, and has led to another attempt to shirk 
the production of the missing telegrams. If the 
Committee fails to get those telegrams it will stand 
condemned in the opinion of the whole country, 
One cannot believe that Mr. Chamberlain, at all 
events, will allow the question to be left in its 
present unsatisfactory position. Miss Shaw gave 
her evidence with great clearness and skill yesterday, 
and was treated by the Committee with marked 
forbearance. Still, some of her replies were suffi- 
ciently remarkable to suggest the need for further 
inquiries. 

There is no Birthday Gazette this morning. It is 
understood that all the honours are to be postponed 
until the Jubilee Day, when a list of remarkable 
length is promised. The rumour in society is that 
no fewer than five new dukedoms are to be con 
ferred! One wonders where the new wearers of the 
strawberry leaves are to be found. Three of them 
are, indeed, sufficiently obvious. Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Londonderry are all 
known to have ducal coronets within their reach if 
they choose to take them. But it is difficult to find 
two other Tory Peers who are equal to such a 
step in rank as this. In the meantime a very ugly 
statement is being openly made. It is that the 
Prime Minister means to treat the Jubilee honours 
as if they were the customary birthday honours. 
That is to say, they are to be confined exclusively to 
his own political supporters. It is difficult to believe 
that Lord Salisbury will be guilty of so gross an 
error. The whole empire, regardless of party, is 
participating in the rejoicing at the Queen’s long 
reign, and any honours which are bestowed next 
month ought to be free from a merely partisan 
character. No greater affront could be offered to 
the Queen than to make such an occasion as this an 
opportunity for paying the electioneering debts of 
the Carlton Club. 

Thursday.—This morning's post brought me two 
communications dealing with the same subject—the 
position in the East—but treating it in so very 
different a fashion, that it seems worth while to 
contrast the two letters for the benefit of my 
readers. The first, from a well-known public man 
who has made foreign questions his special study 
for many years, was a strong re-asseveration of the 
fact that Greece has been the victim of a plot 
formed against her by the Autocratic Powers. “I 
have proofs in black and white,” my friend declares, 
“of some parts of the conspiracy.’ All this is in 
confirmation of the statement from the Con- 
stantinople Correspondent of THe SPEAKER pub- 
lished in last week’s issue. 

Very different is the line taken by my other 
correspondent, who writes from abroad, and who is 
notoriously one of the best-informed men in Europe, 
so far as questions of international policy are con- 
cerned. He questions the statement of the Constan- 
tinople correspondent as to the existence of a plot 
against Greece, and states the present situation in 
the following words: “ As I have at all times written 
you, the timidity and hesitancy of Lord Salisbury 
have, in my opinion, completely sacrificed the position 
of England as it stood on his accession to power ; 
but, of course, not knowing the secret influences which 
acted on his policy Ican form no judgment on his 
actual responsibility. But with Russia, Germany, 
and France hostile to England, I do not see how he 
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could have justified himself for an abandonment of 
any advantage of position which England held by 
the management of his predecessore, and at the 
moment when he set out for Armenia he certainly had 
in his hands all the visiblecards, But I think—and I 
have sources of information as good as your corre- 
spondent can have—that the case against England is 
not so bad as he thinks. Austriais always faithful to 
England, and at this moment Austria holds the key of 
the situation. Italy is lost to England so long as the 
present Ministry is in power, and may be counted 
out of any possible combination. ... There is a 
truce from any active solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, based not on English interests but on the 
fact that those of Austria and Russia are irrecon- 
cilable in any positive solution, and that any 
advance in the Balkan Question is certain to pro- 
voke a hostile attrition between those Powers. 
They, therefore, agree to wait; Austria in the hope 
that the Balkan States will strengthen their inde- 
pendence, and Russia confident in the hold she has 
on the Sultan. Neither of these Powers is desirous 
of a violent solution of the trouble.” 

My correspondent goes on to affirm that the late 
war had been impending ever since 1886, and that, so 
far from the Greeks having been driven into a 
hopeless struggle by the machinations of the Great 
Powers, the country was artificially heated up to 
the point of conflagration by Delyannis and the 
King, and the agitation in Crete was directly origin- 
ated by Greece. ‘“ Nothing can be done to save 
Greece from utter ruin until we clear out the race of 
Cleons who infest and monopolise her politics.” I 
quote these words without pretending to agree with 
them in their entirety. They are, of course, directly 
opposed to the views of my other correspondent ; 
but they represent the opinion of a man who knows 
Greece better than most politicians do. 

What is remarkable, however, is the general 
agreement between this gentleman and those who 
are divided from him most strongly upon most 
aspects of the Eastern Question on one point—that 
is, the timidity and hesitancy of Lord Salisbury. 
Day by day it is clear that the feeling is strength- 
ening as to the weakness of the policy of the Prime 
Minister. He has either lost his nerve or his intellec- 
tual acumen, and even when taking the right course 
he has shown so much feebleness and indecision that 
he has imperilled the very interests he was most 
anxious to safeguard. This is the opinion not merely 
of militant Radicals and “ Forwards"; it is shared 
by my correspondent, who is not even an English- 
man, as well as by numbers of those who felt 
constrained to support the Concert of Europe in 
its attempt to prevent the recent war. Lord 
Salisbury, like other men, must pay the penalty 
for having attempted to do more than he has 
strength for. He committed the most grievous 
of errors when he determined to arrogate to him- 
self the functions not merely of Prime Minister 
but of Foreign Secretary. When one remembers 
that he did this at a time when his health was 
distinctly failing, it is difficult not to feel that he 
has betrayed the country and her greatest in- 
terests by this gratification of his personal 
ambition. Unfortunately, he is surrounded by a 
subservient band of colleagues, not one of whom 
can venture to tell him of his mistake. 

Friday.—The political interest to-day centres in 
the South Africa Committee, where two struggles 
are likely to take place—one between the friends of 
the Chartered Company and Mr. Labouchere, and 
the other between the Committee and Mr. Hawksley. 
Whatever may be the result of these struggles, 
it seems clear, first, that the Chartered Company 
will profit by the mistakes committed by its assail- 
ants; and, secondly, that nothing is likely to come 
out that will justify the sinister rumours so 
long current as to Mr. Chamberlain's connection 
with the raiders. That gentleman, judging by his 
activity in the Employers’ Liability debates, is not 
allowing any possible developments in the South 








Africa inquiry to trouble him in the least. Every- 
body is talking of the way in which he is pushing 
himself in Parliament, elbowing Sir Matthew White 
Ridley out of the way when the Home Secretary's 
own Bill is under consideration, and practically 
ignoring Mr. Balfour whenever he has the opportunity 
of doing so. His tactics seem to make an impression 
upon the greener M.P.’s; whether he is doing himself 
apy permanent good is quite another thing. 








THE CITY OF HOARDINGS. 


— «~~ —— 


| ONDON has to pay a heavy penalty for the scale 
4 of its Jubilee rejoicings. To begin with, the 
town looks like a builder's yard. Ancient piles 
which, if they had no pretensions to architectural 
beauty, might claim the respect due to age, have 
disappeared behind huge stacks of timber. Nothing 
is sacred to a joiner, and even churches have yielded 
to his irreverent hand. Day is made hideous by the 
cound of his hammer and saw; and the unfortunate 
citizens who earn their bread by the tension of their 
nerves may be seen gibbering at windows while the 
carpenter pursues the uproarious tenor of his way. 
The pedestrian is driven by aggressive planks 
into the roadway, where he is fortunate if 
he escapes from the gyrations of the cyclist. 
Placards of every colour and device offer him 
windows which command positively the finest 
view of the procession, and greasy restaurants wax 
seductive with advertisements of “a champagne 
lunch.” Certainly, it is not the moment when the 
esthetic foreigner who visits London for the first 
time will form the most exalted idea of our love 
of beauty and our moral elevation. It is not only 
the hammer and the saw that will haunt his ear. 
He will listen to objurgations on the hard fate 
which has caused a “slump” in seats. Speculators 
who were going to make a splendid “deal” in 
patriotic emotion are aghast at the coolness of a 
close-fisted public. On Constitution Hill, with its 
long line of stands, where the stranger can scarcely 
see the trees for the wood; in St. James’s Street, 
where a decoration committee tears its hair 
over the meagre responses to appeals for sub- 
scriptions: everywhere there is the same story 
of blighted hopes and confidence betrayed. The 
popular interest in the celebration is beyond ques- 
tion; but of a child-like disposition to lavish money 
for the benefit of window syndicates there is no 
trace. Her Majesty's lieges may submit to be jammed 
inextricably in the streets on the Jubilee Day, so 
that no man may be able to recover his own identity. 
Even that sacrifice will be cheerfully made in homage 
to the Sovereign and her sixty years of rule; but we 
will not enrich the gentry who expected to make 
extravagant “corners” in window-sills. The build- 
ing trade must profit, of course; if London is to sit 
mostly in the open air to see a pageant, she must 
deck herself with hoardings and submit to be 
deafened by sawing and hammering for weeks. Our 
only consolation is that if the Walrus were to take 
a walk through London town just now, he would be 
too much saddened to ask the Carpenter that 
immortal question, “ Do you admire the view ?” 

It is an arduous time for club committees. When 
you meet a friend whose face is seamed with care, 
who is visibly older since last week, you may think 
that misfortune has overtaken him, that something 
has gone wrong in the City. There is no cloud on 
his commercial prosperity, but he is a committee- 
man, and his share of responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of his club on the day of national rejoicing 
has added ten years to his age. He is exposed to 
interviews with irate members, especially those 
who have balloted for seats and lost. There are 
diagrams of the seats in the smoking-room, whither 
the committeeman resorts with a well-founded ex- 
pectation that he will hear several men declaiming 
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against the absurdity of the entire arrange- 
ment. It is quite clear from the diagrams that 
nobody will see anything; stout gentlemen are 
already perspiring at the thought that they will 
stick somewhere, unable to get up or down; sports- 
men are wagering that the whole bag of tricks will 
collapse, by George; members who are rich in 
imperious womankind are resentfully wondering 
how they can explain to domestic tyrants their 
failure to secure seats from which the ladies will be 
gloriously visible to the Queen. All these distracted 
interests converge upon the head of the committee- 
man, who has no joy save in the reflection that the 
next Jubilee will not find him a target for the slings 
and arrows of outrageous clubmen. Perhaps one 
moment of fierce satisfaction comes to him when 
he is taken into a corner by an ancient worthy 
who unfolds the project of bringing a grand- 
child to the show. “You may say the dear 
boy is rather young: he is only eighteen months 
old, but remarkably observant. His mother would 
interest you with anecdotes of his observation. 
And what a scene for him to remember, and to hand 
down to his posterity! Just think, my dear friend, 
of his growing up to be a member of this club, and 
telling his fellow-members fifty years hence that he 
saw Queen Victoria go by!” “Ohb,bring him,” says the 
committeeman ; “ bring him, by all means! Smith 
has a baby three months old—another marvel of 
precocity, I believe. I'll see how many infants 
belong to the club, and we'll have ‘em all! A 
Jubilee baby show; and the most observant brat 
shall have a gold mug from the committee! ” 

There is another suffering clubman, who is little 
heeded. He has no taste for spectacular tumult, and 
the complete absorption of his club in the general 
gala makes him apprehensive that, on the great day, 
he will find no place for the sole of his foot. He sees 
himself wandering on Hampstead Heath with a 
packet of sandwiches imported from Scotland, for 
there are forebodings already that provisions in 
London will give out, and it is reported that a 
syndicate of caterers has swept every chicken off the 
face of the South of England. It is possible that the 
wanderer on Hampstead Heath may have to spend 
the night there, and wake up on the morrow to hear 
the cry of famine rising from the stricken city of 
hoardings. Rejoicing sharpens the appetite, and the 
population of London, swelled by hordes of visitors, 
will achieve a fearsome consumption of food 
and drink. The unheeded clubman, when he 
ventures back to his usual haunt, will find it 
bare of victuals, pale and famished waiters mechan- 
ically folding napkins, the committee barricaded 
in the card-room, and the protests of hungry 
members drowned by the hammering of carpenters 
who are pulling down the temporary woodwork. 
Suddenly the secretary will post a telegram in the 
hall, announcing that special trains are arriving 
from Scotland with tons of haggis; and then the 
committee will emerge from their retreat to receive 
the congratulations of their constituents. The un- 
obtrusive clubman, imparting this vision to his 
neighbours, admits that it may have been inspired 
by the song of the saw which has droned in his 
brain for many days; but it is not a very 


exaggerated picture of the affliction from which 


London raises a plank-wreathed head to testify 
her loyal devotion. 








TWO CEREMONIALS. 





FI\WO events of considerable interest to all who 

watch with wonder the growth of English 
towns marked the closing days of last week. The 
Queen paid a visit to Sheffield to open a new town- 
hall, to witness a triumph of industry, and to receive 
the loyal congratulations of a great community 
whose prosperity is intimately associated with her 





reign; and the Prince of Wales, on behalf of her 
Majesty, opened the Blackwall Tunnel under the 
River Thames. 
Sheffield, apart from the strong element of personal 


The interest of the festivities at - 


sympathy which at this time inevitably mingles with - 


any celebration in which the Queen takes part, lies 
chiefly in the recollections which they arouse of the 
history and progress of the town. 


- 


No part of the . 


day's proceedings was more symbolical of the mighty - 
changes which the present reign has seen than the! 


exhibition of the processes by which an armour- 
plate is rolled, so adroitly and picturesquely given 
at Messrs. Cammell’s famous mill. While the Queen 
watched the glowing mass of steel passing from the 
furnace to the rollers, and being forged into armour 
for the ironclad Ocean, with extraordinary rapidity 
and force, many of those who were old enough to 
remember must have cast back their thoughts over 
two generations, and have reflected on the changes 
which the great iron industries have wrought in the 
Midlands and the North. It was not till near the 
middle of the eighteenth century that the intro- 
duction of the process of smelting with pit coal, 
when charcoal failed, re-established the iron 
industry of this country. It was not till a 
century later that the introduction of pig iron 
became one of the most important of English 
industries. 


from £50 to £10 per ton, and the annual production 
of it rose from 50,000 to 1,600,000 tons. It was not 
till then that the famous armour-plates of Sheffield 
became one of the chief defences of our fleet. Few 
towns in the kingdom illustrate more strikingly the 
progress of the Victorian era. Since the Queen's 
accession, Sheffield has become one of the greatest of 
our manufacturing cities. Her population has trebled. 
Her streets and courts have spread on every side. 
Her steeples and her suburbs have crowned the 
moorlands round. Few towns have rivalled her, very 
few can claim to have surpassed her, in the growth 
of material prosperity which has so conspicuously 
signalised the reign. 

Much of the success of the Sheffield celebration 
was due to the cordial recognition of the municipal 
principle, to the “ public spirit and combined action 
of all classes of the citizens,” to which the Queen 
gracefully and appropriately referred. Of that 
municipal feeling, and of all that it means to a com- 
munity, the visible emblem at Sheffield is the new 
town-hall which her Majesty opened. Corporate 
feeling requires some such expression, and one 
wonders how long political jealousy will refuse it 
to the greatest municipal body which this country 
has to show. Not even acute political jealousy, 
however, can prevent the London County Council 
from labouring for the improvement of the 
city which it rules. The Tory members of the 
Council are at this moment doing all they 
can to hamper and to frustrate its activity in 
public works; but in spite of this malevolent 
partisanship the Council has just triumphantly 
carried through one of the greatest feats of modern 
engineering, and the presence of the Prince of Wales 
on Saturday to inaugurate the Blackwall Tunnel 
was a fitting recognition of the importance of the 
work. Sir Benjamin Baker, who is perhaps better 
qualified than any other specialist to pronounce 
upon the new tunnel at Blackwall, generously 
declares that it is beyond question the most remark- 
able example of a subaqueous tunnel in the world. 
Its diameter exceeds by six feet that of St. 
Clair, the largest hitherto constructed. Its en- 
gineer, Mr. Alexander Binnie, who is chief engineer 
to the London County Council, has won the 
admiration of his profession by the manner in 
which he has dealt with the difficulties presented 
by his task, and especially by the way in which he 
has overcome the difficulty, which to many 
engineers seemed very formidable, of driving a 
tunnel through the deep bed of coarse gravel that 
forms the basis of the channelof the Thames. The cost 


It was not till the early ‘Sixties that, : 
thanks to the Bessemer process, the price of steel fell: 
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of the undertaking—much, no doubt, to the chagrin 
of the Tory members of the Council—is actually less 
than the estimate which the Council passed. And 
the tunnel itself is admirably contrived. Its total 
length is nearly a mile and a quarter, about as long 
as the distance from Charing Cross to St. Paul's. 
The approaches to it at either end are actually 
an easier incline than St. James’s Street, or 
than parts of Trafalgar Square. The _ inside 
diameter is a little over 24 feet, admitting of a 
roadway of 16 feet down the centre—wide enough, 
that is, for the largest vehicles to pass—with a foot- 
path on either side. The ventilation is secured 
by four great shafts varying in depth from 


75 feet to nearly 100 feet. The lighting is 
contrived by electricity, and the test insisted 
on was that the light should be “sufficient 


to read the Times newspaper by in any part of 
the tunnel ’—it did not say any part of the Times. 
To increase this brightness the interior is faced 
throughout with white glazed tiles or bricks. 
The importance of the undertaking can best be 
appreciated when one remembers that the popula- 
tion of the East End of London is larger than that 
of Liverpool, of Manchester and of Birmingham 
together, and that hitherto these multitudes have 
had no free passage across the river between 
Woolwich Ferry and the recently completed Tower 
Bridge. Its accomplishment is another striking 
tribute to the municipal “energy and industry” 
to which the Queen at Sheffield paid respect, and 
seems to promise that ourgreat free corporations may 
in time do as much as any despot ever did abroad to 
improve and render beautiful the cities over which 
they rule. 

Ever since the beginning of the century engineers 
have dreamed and talked of tunnels underneath the 
Thames. The first attempt, which failed, was made in 
the year of Trafalgar to run one over from Limehouse. 
Twenty years later Brunel, with characteristic enter- 
prise and perseverance, carried the project through, 
and his tunnel between Wapping and Rotherhithe, 
originally intended for foot and horse traffic, has 
now fallen into the East London Railway’s hands. 
In 1869-70 a subway was made for foot passengers 
near the Tower, and in 1887 the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, before expiring, carried an Act for a 
new tunnel at Blackwall. That undertaking the 
County Council inherited, and has now accom- 
plished with an energy and an economy which 
its predecessors did not always show. Operations 
at Blackwall were begun in 1892, but a great 
deal of time was necessarily occupied in drain- 
ing the approaches, in diverting sewers, and in 
other preliminary work. The portion of the tunnel 
which is under the river took, however, only twelve 
or thirteen months to construct, although it is of 
much the same length as Brunel’s tunnel, which 
took about nine years. The cost of Brunel's 
tunnel, again, was £1,300 per yard, while the cost of 
the present work per yard is only £550, a fact which 
offers another satisfactory proof of the advancing 
skill of science. The cost of the new undertaking to 
life and limb compares even more favourably with 
the records of its predecessors. Workingin compressed 
air, which was the method of working adopted in 
this case, is for some persons a very dangerous occnu- 
pation. Working on any great undertaking of this 
nature involves, necessarily, considerable risks. The 
County Council consequently took special precau- 
tions in selecting the workmen for the task, and 
obtained special powers to compensate them in 
the event of injuries accruing. The Tory critics 
of that well-slandered body no doubt saw in these 
arrangements only a fresh proof of the Council's 
determination to truckle to the demands of Labour. 
But the result is that compensation for injury has 
been necessary in half a dozen cases only, and that 
the risky operation of working in compressed air has 
not produced asingle death. The tunnel was driven 
in places so near to the bed of the river that on 
two occasions the water broke through, although 





a layer of clay ten feet in thickness had previously 
been deposited by barges over the line where the 
tunnel was to go. But on both occasions the work- 
men underground escaped unhurt, and the resources 
of art finally triumphed over all the dangers and 
difficulties involved. The eve of the Jubilee has 
been happily signalised by a visit from the Queen to 
a great industrial municipality of the North. We 
are glad that it has been signalised in London by 
the completion of one of the greatest undertakings 
which industry and science, working together under 
municipal guidance, have as yet achieved. 








JOHN PULSFORD. 


—-2— 


( N Tuesday evening last week there left us, full 
of years and honours, a man who, within some- 
what narrow limits, has exercised a powerful 
influence on the religious thought of this genera- 
tion. Pulsford’s books are not only hard reading— 
they probably convey no meaning whatever to 
very many minds, and are positively repellent to 
others. That his thought was strongly tinctured 
with the philosophy of Swedenborg, and that he 
largely employed the Swedenborgian phraseology, 
would to a great extent account for this; for 
Swedenborg is, to most people outside the “ New 
Church,” if we may use an untranslatable German 
word, a singularly ungeniessbar writer. Yet the 
fact remains that Pulsford has been a living force 
in many lives, and no one who has been privileged 
to see or hear him can wonder at it. It is within 
the writer's own experience that one who had 
broken away from all traditional moorings still 
found two living witnesses to the Unseen Realities 
in George MacDonald and John Pulsford. He was 
not a son of thunder—the old man, with his calm 
face and silver hair, and features which time only 
seemed to have chiselled into a more spiritual 
beauty, was more suggestive of the “still small 
voice.” He seemed like one who dwelt in the inner 
tabernacle, hidden from the strife of tongues. 


“ What a strong, glorious, happy creature God intended man 
to be! .. . All the gifts of God are double. His spiritual good 
fulfils itself in natural good; and natural good finds its origin 
and crown in spiritual good. The Word of God becomes flesh, 
and flesh becomes the Word of God. God is wholeness, and He 
requires everything and every creature to be whole. His inward 
things must put on outward things, and outward things must 
not be empty things. 

“A man after God’s own heart is never a one-sided man. 
He is not wholly spiritual, he is not wholly natural, he is not 
all earnestness, he is not all play; he cannot be all things at 
onee, and therefore he is all things by turns.” 


These words are from “Quiet Hours.” Perhaps 
we may say that in them he strikes the keynote of 
his teaching. This, which has lately been re-issued, is 
probably the least known of his books. We have 
said that they are not easy reading. More than that, 
they seem to require special moods, as well as special 
minds, to produce their effect. A page which on one 
day seems dull and barren, may, if opened on another, 
glow with living light. And one cannot—at least, 
speaking personally, we cannot—read much of him 
atatime. Perhaps, too, he has a tendency to stray 
sometimes into unfruitful, metaphysical subtleties. 
But, when all is said and down, you can never follow 
him far without finding a jewel or two. 

It strikes one as strange to be told that one of the 
inspiring influences of Pulsford’s life was that of 
Thomas Lake Harris, best known in England in con- 
nection with the strange career of Laurence Oliph- 
ant. But we must note, first, that whatever view 
we may take of the Prophet Harris, his influence is 
wholly inexplicable, if we assume that he was a 
conscious impostor from the start (and probably he 
never was at any time a wholly conscious one); and, 
secondly that, in some cases, an inspiration whose 
source is questionable may, strangely enough, be the 
kindling of a very real spiritual life in another. Or 
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to put it somewhat differently, as Rudyard Kipling 
has done, in four lines— 


“They burnt a corpse upon the sands ; 
The light shone out afar. 
It guidei home the plunging boats 
That beat from Zanzibar—” 


and served the purpose as well as the most orthodox 
of regulation lighthouses. Or, again, as George 
MacDonald somewhere says, “It is wonderful what 
some people can make their Sunday dinner of.” 

These reflections are suggested by a volume 
(“very searce”) of “Extemporaneous Sermons, 
preached in the Marylebone Institute, London, in 
the year 1860, by Thomas L. Harris, of America.” 
We have tried to read these discourses, and found 
them very hard reading. It is not to be denied that 
they contain many beautiful thoughts—thoughts 
very like those which thrill and inspire one, in the 
writings of a MacDonald or a Pulsford; but here 
they leave one unaccountably cold. One cannot 
resist the impression that the man was sincere, and 
said these things because he felt them. He was 
evidently very impressionable and very fluent, with 
unlimited command of a certain sort of language. 
Possibly the sermons produced a very different 
effect when delivered, with all the magnetism of eye 
and voice and play of feature to help them; but 
read in cold print, one can hardly believe that the 
man who could express such truths in such floods of 
fustian verbiage could have been quite free from an 
element of self-conscious vanity, from the germs of 
those qualities which find their full expression in the 
false prophet—the impostor-fanatic, conscious or not. 
There must indeed have been a potent magnet- 
ism in the man’s personality to subdue such an 
intellect as Laurence Oliphant’s. And we know 
that personal magnetism is a strangely-distributed 
gift, often bestowed—as if by some waywardness 
of Nature—on those least likely to use it well. 
Moreover, much depends on the soil where the 
seed falis; or, rather, the influence should be com- 
pared to a force causing the seeds already hidden 
in the soil to germinate. 

Perhaps the best-known part of Harris's teach- 
ing (developed later on by Laurence Oliphant in 
“Sympneumata” and “Scientific Religion”) is his 
view (borrowed, as some say, from the Gnostics) of 
the physical constitution of man in its sexual 
relationships. How far Pulsford adopted these 
views is not clear to any but the initiated. His 
“ Morgenriéthe "—the work in which he deals most 
fully with this aspect of things—is, according to a 
writer in the Christian World, “full of gems 
embedded in some rather difficult mysticism.’ For 
ourselves, while much enjoying some passages in it, 
we are fain to confess that we failed to master 
it as a whole. Certainly we have not gathered, 
either from his published writings or his preaching, 
that he thought a discontinuance of family relation- 
ships, as we know them at present, essential to the 
higher life, or looked forward to a change (conse- 
quent upon a strict obedience to the law of that life) 
in the method of propagating the human race. On 
the contrary, he always seemed to us to insist strongly 
on the value of the mystic significance of those 
relationships. 

Such speculations have always seemed to us, on 
the part of noble and powerful intellects, a going 
astray in arid wastes which do not even lead to a 
Promised Land. This is not the place to enter deeply 
into the subject, but it seems to us that—(1) we have 
not yet exhausted the possibilities for good of the 
present state of things, if, indeed, it can be said to 
have a fair chance, untempered by imperfect deve- 
lopments on the one hand, and false or imperfect 
civilisation on the other; (2) Natura nihil facit per 
saltum, such a sudden and violent change (of 
which Oliphant seems to have expected at least 
the beginning in our own day) is antecedently 
highly improbable; (3) All the truest mystics 
have held that the Unseen exists here and now, side 





by side with the Seen, and revealing itself through 
it, but never to be more visible or tangible than it is 
now, and never—we may suppose—to be without 
outward embodiment, though what form that 
embodiment may take, in other states of being, is a 
question with which we have, at present, nothing to 
do. And, with regard to the present state of things, 
we may say this: that a tree planted in poor soil, 
receiving insufficient light and air, and pining away 
for lack of nourishment, will, on being removed to 
favourable surroundings, become a healthy tree, but 
not a bird, or a cloud, or even a different species 
of tree from what it was before. 

This brings us back to what is, after all, the gist 
of Pulsford’s message—the meaning and the sacred- 
ness of outward things. It is, after all, the message 
of the first chapter of John’s Gospel—but most of 
us, from one cause or another, have to spell it out 
in more elementary books before we can read it 
thus. Some of us learnt it from Kingsley, some 
from Wordsworth, some from Ruskin, some from 
Pulsford, and coming back to words which had 
either seemed too deep for the mind to grasp, or 
became meaningless from repetition, or distasteful 
through association with repulsive, half-understood 
dogmas, exclaimed, with a start of surprise, “ Do 
they really mean that?” 

Not to extend this paper beyond due limits, we 
may conclude with a few sentences from the Intro- 
duction to the “Supremacy of Man "—heartening 
words, when times are dark around us, though 
Palsford was the last man to say “ Peace! Peace!” 
when there is no peace, or to bid us expect that 
harvest after sowing the seeds of strife. 


“We must ascribe it to this Law of laws that all morely 
technical, dogmatic, and arbitrary forms of religion are waning ; 
that ‘the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man are 
coming to their high place in the hearts of nations as the crown- 
faith of their creeds.’ It is due to the same law that in- 
human governments are rebuked and told plainly that on must 
rule for man or cease to rule. Kings, governments, and their 
armies have often led to harm, and will yet be taught again and 
again that there is an authority above theirs. The authority of 
God and the human race is supreme. The sun of Humanity is 
rising. Oppressors have but a short time. All things are 
moving in one direction. Social science, physical science, the 
press and telegraphy, educational and sanitary measures, the 
general tendency to confederation, and a mercifulness which 
triumphs over self-loved nationality, all look to the same end— 
namely, to the unity and victory of Humanity.” 


We lose ourselves among the details of the age 
—the eddies and backwaters and the march of things. 
It needs a bird's-eye view—a “Pisgah sight,” to 
discern the onward trend of the whole. Alas! the 
mercifulness that triumphs over self-love and 
nationality is not very much in evidence just now. 
What can we do? —save that every one who knows 
the truth should cling to it with every fibre of his 
soul, and trust that in the end the right will pre- 
vail.... Yet how are these to bring their con- 
victions effectually to bear on the nation as a 
whole? Is it that we no longer have a national life, 
but are a mere crumbling heap of units—which God 
forbid ? 








THE DRAMA. 





“ BELLE BeLarn”—* VICTORIA AND MERRIE 
ENGLAND.” 

47 HY cannot we enter a playhouse without any 
\ apprehension that it will turn out to be a 
museum? In the Victorian Era Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court there is a section devoted to relics of the 
British theatre. Amongst them ought to repose 
the skeleton device which rattles its ancient bones 
in Mr. Ralph Lumley’s farce at the Avenue. At the 
Grafton Gallery there are more relics, including 
portraits of Liston as an impossible being with a 
pudding jowl and protruding eyes. This was the 
funny man who delighted our grandfathers, and 
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beside him ought to hang the effigies of the long-lost 
heir, the babies who were changed in the cradle, and 
the family solicitor who brought down the curtain 
on the disclosure of the heroine's parentage. Mr. 
Lumley has taken these puppets and stuffed them 
with fresh sawdust; but not all the comic force of 
Mre. John Wood, as the mother of the boy who was 
spirited to America with nothing but his baby-linen 
and his father's signet-ring, can put life into the 
medley of antiquities. M. Filon has complained that 
our early dramatic critics, Lamb and Hazlitt, devoted 
so much space to the old actors and so little to the 
old dramas. Well, those old dramas were con- 
structed for popular favourites to bustle in; and 
when Lamb remembered the face of Munden, he 
forgot the playwright on whose carpentry that 
moon-like visage used to shed humorous radiance. 
To-day, fractious criticism looks first to the play, 
and declines to be put off with the bustling of the 
favourite comedian, though there are moments in 
Belle Belair when Mrs. John Wood and Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith make a gallant effort to vindicate the 
tradition that the actor, not the dramatist, is the 
crzative spirit. 

I never see Mrs. John Wood without that 
pleasant kindling of the memory which puts the 
critical faculty to the blush, as if it were an in- 
truder at a family party. For Lamb and his 
contemporaries the old player was an old friend, 
and the dramatist was a sort of valet and journey- 
man tailor combined, who brushed the old associa- 
tions here, and gave them a patch there. Happily 
for Mrs. John Wood, she fell in with a playwright 
who was too good for these deferential functions, and 
all her admirable qualities bloomed in that series of 
brilliant farces— The Magistrate, The Schoolmistress, 
Dandy Dick, and The Cabinet Minister. When I 
see her now, she still has about her the aroma of 
those successes; she is still persecuted by duns, driven 
to desperate expedients, an image of tragi-comic 
despair. The mirth of these associations always had 
a note of acute sympathy, for even while you laughed 
you were secretly anxious that this amusing woman, 
so rich in broad humour and bonhomie, should emerge 
from her difficulties triumphant. Gnawed by 
domestic care she isalways moving; on the brink of 
bankruptcy she is sublime; and if there lives a 
painter capable of seizing her aspect at that awful 
juncture, the portrait ought to havea better chance 
of impressing future generations than some of the 
ancient masterpieces at the Grafton Gallery. There 
may have been a time when the picture of Garrick 
and Mrs. Pritchard in Macheth struck the beholder 
with awe; today it suggests a Georgian virago 
ordering her drunken and penitent spouse to bed. 
But it is rash to predict the fate of players who stake 
their fame oncanvas. A century hence that portrait 
of Mrs. John Wood might be mistaken for a rather 
free handling of the Muse of Tragedy. 

In Mr. Lumley’s piece we have the actress in 
some of the familiar predicaments, faint echoes 
trying to swell into the old chords of perplexity and 
distress. Mrs. John Wood has been the morganatic 
widow of a Carpathian prince, a good idea turned 
to scanty account. The baby, who has grown up 
with the signet-ring and an American accent, is, of 
course, her missing son. At the Royalty you have 
one mother transported with hysterical joy by tke 
news that the child she supposed to be dead is alive; 
at the Avenue there is another parent, whomoralises, 
with the help of a cigarette, upon the new leaves 
she must turn over before she is qualified to reclaim 
her offspring. I like to see the stage well mothered ; 
and if this scene is not one of Mrs. John Wood's 
triumphs, it is because the shortcomings of the play- 
wright are more disturbing now than they were in 
Lamb's day. Mr. Weedon Grossmith is excellent in 
the character of a kind-hearted little snob, and Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. Martin Harvey are very 
agreeable as a pair of lovers who quarrel in public 
and coo in private. But the lesson of the Avenue is 
that good acting of an indifferent play will some- 





times appear rather invertebrate even to easily 
diverted playgoers. 

Patriotism urged me to the “grand national 
ballet” of Victoria and Merrie England at the 
Alhambra. I found Britannia, a buxom lady, lulled 
to slumber by the strains of Sir Arthur Sullivan at 
the foot of the sacred oak of the Druids, while the 
“Genius of Britain,” in the person of the premiére 
danseuse, skipped airily on tiptoe by way of pre- 
dicting Britannia’s “future greatness.” It is refresh- 
ing to know that our national genius was even thus 
early so cheerful and elastic. From the Druids the 
scene shifted to Elizabethan times, to morris dances, 
and maypole revels. There was a brief interval of 
gloom consecrated to Herne the Hunter, designed, 
no doubt, to allegorise the first symptom of dys- 
pepsia in the character of the people; but even he 
yielded to the charms of the “Genius,” disguised 
as a “snow fairy,” and more nimble than ever. 
Then came a Christmas festival, of the Restoration 
apparently, and then a leap over a century and a 
half to the coronation of Queen Victoria. The 
blank is eloquent. I can imagine Signor Coppi, who 
has invented this ballet, consumed by the zeal for 
historical accuracy, and vainly searching for an 
excuse that the “ Genius of Britain” might pirouette 
upon in the “ merrie” times of George III. Signorina 
Legnani (felicitous name!) was decorously absent 
from the coronation of her Majesty; but she 
reappeared amongst the representatives of the 
British Army and the colonial warriors in the 
final scene, and danced still more blithely on 
the tips of her toes, to the smiling satisfac- 
tion of Britannia, who, I noticed with pleasure, 
was no older nor stouter since the Druid days. 
Signor Coppi has paid a subtle compliment to 
our insular intelligence, which possesses much 
more grace and dexterity than plodding sociologists 
are willing to allow. I am no enthusiast for ballets ; 
but the Alhambra entertainment has a patriotic 
sanction; and it is, moreover, if somewhat lacking 
in invention, one of the most spirited of its class. 


L. F, A. 





MUSIC. 





HE “Royal Italian Opera” of former days (it 
completed its jubilee last year) is now the 

“ Royal Opera”; and the change of name is justified 
by the change in the character and nationality of 
the works represented. The word “Italian” has 
been omitted from the title, and Italian operas have 
somehow fallen out of the repertory. Aida is, up 
to the present time, the only work by an Italian 
composer that has been performed since the opening 
of the season three weeks ago; and it is, moreover, 
the only one that has been given in the Italian 
language. Until a few years since all the French 
and German operas brought out at Covent Garden 
were sung in Italian translations. The rule now is 
to present each work in its own original tongue, 
though there have been some strange departures 
from this excellent principle, as when Lohengrin 
and Tannhiiuser have been performed in French. 
This, however, has been due to simple reasons of con- 
venience, such as inability on the part of particular 
vocalists from the company of the Paris Opera House 
to sing their parts in any language but French. The 
Romeo and the Faust of Gounod, the Manon of Mas- 
senet, the Huguenots of Meyerbeer, bave all been 
played in French; the Lohengrin of Wagner in 
German; and (as before said) Aida of Verdi in 
Italian. These works and others have served to 
introduce to the public a considerable number of 
singers; some of them new. Mme. Frances Saville, a 
very charming sivger from the native continent of 
Mme. Melba, has already identified herself with the 
part of Manon; and Mme. Eames has distinguished 
herself once more as Elsa and as Juliet: singing in 
the former character to the Lohengrin, in the latter 
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to the Romeo, of M. Jean de Reszke. M. Van Dyck 
has sung the music of Tannhiiuser and of the 
Chevalier des Grieux in Manon; while MM. Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke, the two most attractive 
singers of the company, have sung together in 
Lohengrin and in Romeo and Juliet. 

With the arrival of M. Jean de Reszke comes the 
prospect of having a certain number of Wagnerian 
operas: not only Lohengrin, which has now been 
twice performed, but Die Meistersinger, Siegfricd, 
and Tristan and Isolde. The part of Isolde will, 
it is said, be taken by Mme. Seidl-Mair, and not, 
as was originally intended, by Miss Macintyre. A 
revival of M. Bruneau’s opera, with its harsh music, 
its clever libretto, is promised, with Miss Marie 
Brema, instead of Mile. Delna, in the principal 
female character. 

A taste for orchestral music has of late asserted 
itself so strongly among London audiences that 
great instrumental concerts attract as large a 
public now, at the height of the opera season, 
as at any other period of the year. The first of 
the new series of Richter Concerts was particularly 
successful, both by the excellence of the music and 
the warmth of the applause. It was remarkable, 
too, for a somewhat novel incident. After the first 
movement of Tchaikowsky's beautiful “Pathetic 
Symphony,” Herr Richter laid down his bdton and 
allowed his finely-trained orchestra to play the 
second movement without direction. He kept, it 
is true, his eye upon the players—which would, 
at least, have the effect of maintaining them on the 
alert—but made no guiding gesture whether of 
hand or stick. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory ; to which the conductor himself bore 
witness by clapping his hands with approval. It 
is just possible that, apart from the compliment 
he wished to pay to the members of his orchestra, 
Herr Richter may have taken a dislike to the * 
rhythm in which the second movement of his 
“ Pathetic Symphony ” is written. 

This rhythm is, indeed, an awkward one to mark. 
Still, the eminent orchestral chief must have recon- 
ciled himself to it, or he would not have left his 
musicians to struggle unaided against its difficulties. 
The programme of the concert contained very little 
Wagnerian music, only, indeed, as final piece, the 
overture to Die Mecistersinger—magnificently played. 
Formerly, a Richter concert was made up almost 
entirely of compositions by Wagner, the one excep- 
tion being a Beethoven symphony, of which the 
second part usually consisted. So much Wagner 
music, however, has been performed at the concerts 
of Lamoureux, Mottl, and others, that Herr Richter 
now relies more than he previously did on the works 
of other masters; and the composers whose names 
figured in the opening programme were Tchaikowsky, 
Brahms, Beethoven, and Richard Strauss. 

The last-named writer is in no way related to 
the Vienna family of the same name, so cele- 
brated during the last seventy-four years, from 
father to sons, for its brilliant orchestra, and for the 
still more brilliant pieces of dance music composed 
for it. Richard Strauss cultivates orchestral com- 
binations of a rare and sometimes highly gro- 
tesque kind; and he is known by some half- 
mystical, half-farcical productions, which have had 
upon the public the highly desirable effect of making 
them ask whether Herr Richard Strauss is serious 
or only in fun. His chief aim is evidently to be 
original, and in the Don Juan “tone-poem,” performed 
at the first Richter Concert, he has amused himself 
in treating in often clever but always unintelligible 
music the adventures, not of the typical, traditional 
Don Juan immortalised by Mozart, but of the 
very inferior Don Juan sung by Leran. This is a 
half-and-half sort of reprobate who, remembers 
his victims in his will, pretends that, in changing 
from one to another, he is only seeking an ideal, 
difficult to find, and at last, on meeting in single 
combat the statue of the Commander, whose 


daughter he has tried to carry off, allows himself 





(like Tariddu in La Cavalleria Rusticana) to be 
slain. Its pretentious music might be held to tell 
almost any other story equally well. 
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THINK it wag in 1879 that the first exhibition of 

the Grosvenor Gallery opened in Bond Street. 
In the large gallery, on a space to the left of a door, 
hung a trio of upright canvases. The middle one 
I cannot remember, but on each side were two august 
figures by Whistler, of which one was the portrait 
of Irving as Philip, which is now in the Grafton 
Gallery. To a few, a very few, these and the other 
canvases by Whistler came as a revelation, a thing 
of absolute conviction, admitting of no doubt or 
hesitation. Here was the finger of God. The rest 
became mere paint. Excellent, meritorious, worthy, 
some of it was, but it was mere paint and 
canvas. Here a thin girl, now in white muslin 
with black bows, now in a fur jacket and hat, 
breathed into being without any means being 
apparent. She stood, startled, in those narrow 
frames, and stared at you, with white face 
and red lips, out of the nowhere whence she 
had emerged. There was a blue sea and a sandy 
shore, with a man in a light grey coat—Courbet, 
as I afterwards learnt. There was a snow scene in 
London in a fog, with a draggled little figure 
shuffling towards a lighted window. No one who 
was not there can imagine the revelation which 
these canvases were at that time—the eighteen- 
eighty of the professional beauty, and of the chalk 
heads of Frank Miles. The landscapes were priced 
at fifty guineas or so, and the full-lengths at two 
hundred. Nonewere sold. The admirers were painters 
and students who could not buy pictures. The 
greatest living writer on art failed totally to under- 
stand the new work, and dug thereby unwittingly 
his own grave as an authority on painting. The 
figures were spoken of as “experiments” on too 
large a scale for their contents. Even the over- 
wise who admired did so with a reservation—as 
that the pictures should have been better; that 
they were too low in tone; that the artist had 
done better things; that he was, in a manner, 
naughty, and mustn't do it again. The canvases 
drifted into the market, and changed hands at 
derisory prices. The Connie Gilchrist was bought 
by Mr. Labouchere for £12 or so; the Carlyle 
was treated with contempt by Mr. Scharf, the then 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery. Itis justas 
well to recall these things now that every ignoramus 
drivels about Whistler as a matter of course, and to 
remember that we, who accept him as a master, are 
the same people who made fools of ourselves twenty 
years ago. Goand look at the Irving now, splendid 
in its gaunt, shabby frame. Was ever a man’s 
quintessential being flung on to canvas before like 
that? As trench by trench of stupidity has been 
abandoned, it has become at last the fashion to take 
refuge in a statement that, after all, this is only a 
less good Velasquez. And that will have to be 
abandoned like the rest. Whistler is the child of 
Velasquez, if you will; but he has certain qualities 
which Velasquez had not, and which justify his 
existence. This Philip has a simplicity, an intimacy, 
and a suavity that are all Whistler, and no one else. 
The use of the material is different. The same road 
has been continued, but to newer issues, personal to 
our modern master himself. 

I think if actors were wise they would follow Sir 
Henry Irving's example, who has been very little 
photographed in character. His instinct:, which, in 
all matters affecting the picturesque presentation of 
his own personality, are unerring, have led him 
generally to avoid the cold photograph of a make- 
up. The camera shows us the wig-paste, and the 
crinkles of the crape-hair, and the shine of the spirit- 
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gum, none of which we see on the stage. It distin- 
guishes remorselessly between dead ard living hair. 
Whistler's portrait gives exactly what enchanted 
us, and what we want to remember—the embodied 
spirit of the réle. The canvas says, “ Behold the 
great actor!” 

Altogether, the exhibition at the Grafton Gallery 
is of the greatest and most varied interest. It 
would be possible to spend many hours, and always 
to find some new charm or instruction, in the ex- 
hibits that have been here brought together under 
the patronage of the Prince of Wales and the presi- 
dency of Sir Henry Irving. The mixture of the new 
and the old is instructive, and the supremacy seems 
indisputably to rest with Whistler, as I thought 
some twenty years ago. 

Mr. Watts once said, I think, the vital word 
on a question which is of undying interest to 
artists. Sir John Millais had urged that pictures 
should be painted in view rather, if I did not 
misunderstand the drift of his article, of what 
they will in time become, than of what they look 
like now; that they should be regarded as a field 
for the operations of the improving fingers of time. 
If that view were the correct one, it seems to me 
that it would be indiscreet and improper of us 
to go to any exhibition of the Royal Academy 
where the pictures would be, in the nature of 
the case, not in a fit condition to be seen. Mr. 
Watts said, and I thank him daily for it, that no 
amount of time will change white paint into fine 
colour. Now we give a great deal of lip-service 
to the name of Gainsborough. Will anyone 
urge that the rich sombre harmony of the portrait 
of Miss Linley is due to time working on crude, 
white colouring? I cannot prove that it isn’t; but 
I refer you to Mr. Watts’s immortal dictum. Then, 
again, we all acknowledge now that Whistler is a 
great master. If this is so, is it likely that he has 
selected the key in which the Philip is painted 
except for masterly reasons? He cannot be a great 
master and, at the same time, under correction of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. Either he is, which means 
that he knows what he is about, or he isn’t. One 
thing or the other. I do not doubt that, if you sur- 
rounded either the Linleys or the Philip with can- 
vases by the prismatic jeunesse, in blue and white, 
you could disturb our vision of the masterpieces. But 
that is not to say that the new way is a better way. 

The old prints and portraits of actors made me 
turn over in my mind the sources to which the 
historian of the stage will turn for a fresh living 
record of the last quarter of a century. We have 
had, and have still, working in The Entr’acte, in Moon- 
shine, in The Sporting and Dramatic News, and in 
Judy the most brilliant, the most prodigal, and the 
least advertised of our draughtsmen, Alfred Bryan. 
He has more grace and more knowledge of the 
presentation of an idea than our younger men. 
The charming combination of grace of line with 
a racy and intimate study of the Stage from 
an independent point of view makes his work as 
invaluable to the historian as it has been delightful 
to the great public. It may be that he has brushed, 
in his passage, against too many living vanities to 
be as much appreciated as his work deserves to be 
by the fascinating subjects of his pencil; but he 
will be collected, like Daumier, before another 
generation is out. The very cheapness of the papers 
will make a complete collection difficult. Sr. P 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, May 22nd, 1897. 
he political situation here is still an enigma. 
Thanks to the direct intervention of the Czar, 
there is an end of useless bloodshed in Greece. All 
the Powers except Germany seem to favour a fair 
settlement of the Greek question; but thus far we 
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do not know exactly what Germany objects to, nor 
how far the Powers are ready to go in compelling 
the Sultan to accept their decisions. We are 
equally in doubt as to what course the Sultan will 
take. There is no lack of evidence ‘on the best 
authority’; but it is contradictory. A man in the 
confidence of the Sultan assured me the other day, 
as he claimed, on the word of the Sultan himself, 
that he would be satisfied with a moderate in- 
demnity, and had no thought of insisting on any 
cession of territory. I am myself inclined to believe 
that if the Powers can agree and stand firm, he will 
yield to their demands ; but there is nothing in the 
history of the past two years to justify the belief 
that the Powers can agree to impose their will upon 
the Sultan, and there is abundant evidence of the 
determination of the military party to insist upon 
holding Thessaly. 

It is believed here that the intervention of the 
Czar to stop the war was a personal act, in opposi- 
tion to the policy of the Ministers, and there is much 
speculation as to the motives which led the Sultan 
to state in his proclamation that he yielded to the 
request of the Czar. Such a public statement as 
this is unprecedented. So there is no end of specula- 
tion as to the present relations of Turkey and 
Russia. This question is further obscured by the 
action of Bulgaria, which is now certainly under 
Russian influence. Her army is partially mobilised, 
and could all be put in the field in a few days; 
and she is demanding the recognition of her full 
independence as a kingdom, promising in that case 
to enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Turkey. So we know just enough of what is 
going on behind the scenes to throw doubt upon 
everything in the future. It is pretty clear that the 
Ambassadors here are not much better informed 
than the public; and I doubt whether any man in 
Europe has any clear idea of what turn things will 
take within the next few months. 

It is not yet easy to form a correct opinion as to 
the events of the past months. It is clear to all the 
world now that it was madness for Greece to go to 
war with Turkey without an ally; but this was as 
clear to all who knew Greece and Turkey two months 
ago as it is now. It is hardly possible that there 
could have been any doubt on this point in the 
Government at Athens. In a private conversation 
just at the time when war was declared, M. Deli- 
yannis assured a friend that he had never intended 
to go to war with Turkey, and had never expected 
war. He knew that the Sultan did not desire war, 
and believed that the fear of war would ultimately 
lead the Great Powers to yield something in Crete, 
which would at least save the honour of Greece. It 
is plain now that this was a fatal mistake; but it 
does not explain everything. Who was responsible 
for the unofficial invasion of Turkey, which was the 
occasion of the war? Had the King no encourage- 
ment to believe that a favourable settlement of 
the Cretan Question was possible? We know that 
Germany decided the Sultan to declare war, but did 
not the other Powers also desire a war “ to clear the 
air and cool the ardour of the Greeks”? What 
determined the policy of Russia? Whatever blame 
may attach to the King of Greece or to M. Deliyannis, 
the chief responsibility for all the calamities which 
are to follow this useless war rests upon the Great 
Powers. It grew directly out of their management 
of the Cretan Question, and they could have pre- 
vented it if they had chosen to doso. The opinion 
in Greece is that they owe their misfortunes chiefly 
to the petty spite of the Emperor William; that it 
was a case of /ése-majesté, such as is 80 common just 
now in Germany; that the nation was punished 
because it failed to treat the Kaiser with proper 
respect. There is probably some truth in this, but 
the Emperor William is chiefly concerned in break- 
ing up the French and Russian alliance, and his 
policy has been to prolong and foster the troubles 
in the East until the conflicting interests of France 
and Russia here force them into antagonism. 
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I have received some friendly criticism on the 
statements made in my last two letters in regard 
to the future of the kingdom of Greece and the 
Armenians. They are said to be too pessimistic. I 
am not a pessimist. I believe in the final triumph 
of good, even in Turkey. Nor am I so ignorant of 
history as to imagine that an empire like this can 
come to an end without bloodshed; but I am im- 
patient and indignant at the selfish hypocrisy 
of Europe, which has deliberately sacrificed the 
Christians of Turkey and Greece and built up the 
power of the Sultan, and it is impossible for me to 
look with equanimity upon the destruction of so 
large a part of the Christian civilisation of the East. 
But when I said that the work of seventy-five 
years was undone, I did not intend to convey 
the idea that the Greeks and Armenians could 
be reduced to the state of barbarism in which 
they were seventy-five years ago. My critics 
think that, under favourable circumstances, they 
may in twenty-five years recover the position they 
held three years ago. This may be true. There is 
wonderful vitality in both these nationalities, and 
they have now what they did not have seventy- 
five years ago—a large class of educated and en- 
lightened men. This is specially true of Greece. 
But who can guarantee to these nationalities the 
favourable circumstances necessary to their recovery ? 
For the present the long-cherished hopes of these 
nationalities which have inspired them to effort are 
crushed, and there is nothing in the spirit of the 
Great Powers to encourage a belief in their revival. 
Still, I would not say that their destiny is settled. 
No one can foresee what changes may take place in 
Europe within the next fifty years, or how these 
changes will affect the people of the East. The 
Greeks are optimists by nature, and, however hope- 
less they may be to-day, however badly they are 
treated by Europe, I believe that they will make 
the effort to repair their losses, to learn wisdom 
from their mistakes, and to command the respect of 
the Christian world. There is less chance for the 
Armenians, but they are a tough race. They have 
been very nearly exterminated many times. If 
they are not all massacred or driven out of the 
country by the Sultan—and I do not believe that they 
will be if they keep quiet—they will find the means 
to live until better days give them the chance to 
regain what they have lost. But when we take the 
most optimistic view possible of the probable fate 
of the Greeks and Armenians, the sad fact still 
remains that much of the work of seventy-five 
years has been undone, that Christianity and civil- 
isation in the East have been set back for twenty- 
five years, that two Christian nationalities have been 
crushed, and multitudes massacred, because it was 
the pleasure of two or three European despots that 
nothing should be done to disturb the Sultan. 








A CASE OF IMPROVIDENCE, 





“47 OU must teach your people thrift,” said the 

vicar. “Thus you will develop self-respect 
in them; and out of self-respect will grow other 
virtues, and you will find them better prepared to 
receive the doctrines of the Church.” 

He pushed back his armchair and rose. The 
members of the district visitors’ meeting also pushed 
back their chairs, shutting up the black notebooks 
with a cheerful sigh. 

“The vicar is so sensible and practical,” they said 
to one another as they walked home; “and this 
new plan of his to encourage saving through the 
collection of pence by district visitors is really 
excellent.” 

Then the ladies of an optimistic nature had 
visions of Paradise Gardens and _ Beaconsfield 
Buildings, and all the other slums which they con- 
scientiously visited every Tuesday—real gardens 





and beautiful buildings, a new heaven and a new 
earth, regenerated by means of the steady exercise 
of thrift and the possession of little bank-books. 
The pessimists shook their heads, and said that the 
vicar was a dear good man, but he was young; he 
had yet to learn that nothing ever made any real 
difference to the parish of All Saints’. 


Mrs. McCarthy sat in the damp and dismal 
underground hole which she called her kitchen, 
and meditated. There was a little pile of coppers 
on the dirty table, and another heap of artificial 
lilac-branches which would not be ready to take to 
the warehouse for a week yet. Mrs. McCarthy 
thought it over. She was so anxious to please 
that cheerful young district visitor in the creamy 
blouses and the pretty little brown slippers, who 
dropped in and talked to her on Tuesdays. With 
much mental exertion, she even came to have a 
vague apprehension cf the savings scheme which 
the visitor, with earnest incoherence, set forth to 
her. ‘“She’s that interested in it,’ said Mrs, 
McCarthy; “and I can spare ’em.” “And howd’you 
know as you'll ever see them pennies again ?” asked 
Mrs. Johnson, who lived on the top floor and was 
inclined to cynicism. But Mrs. McCarthy had faith 
in her kind, and especially in a district visitor with 
such a bright face, who looked more like a summer 
afternoon in the country than anything else—not 
that Mrs. McCarthy put her thoughts into those 
words, but she had had the happiness of living in 
the country for a year or two of her childhood, 
and she knew that she felt better after an interview 
with her visitor. For a time she was not troubled 
with that irrepressible desire to go and have a drink 
at the “ Queen Victoria” round the corner. 

Mrs. Johnson came downstairs, worried and 
miserable. 

“ How’s Freddy ?” asked the flower-maker. 

“°T won't be much longer, I’m thinkin’,’ said her 
neighbour. “The doctor, he came this mornin’, 
and he didn’t seem to think as he’d need to come 
any more.” 

Mrs. McCarthy's sympathies were roused. She 
was & woman that had “had nine, and lost seven,” as 
she told the young visitor last week. 

“Isn't there nothin’ as I could get?” she asked; 
“anything as he'd like to eat?” 

“He's gone past that,” answered the other. 
“Just to moisten his lips with a little water or 
milk—that’s all as I can do now. An’ I must go 
back to him.” She went to the water-tap, and filled 
the broken-lipped jug she had brought. “If I 
could afford it, I'd get him a flower; he was always 
that fond of flowers. But I shan’t have no more 
money till Saturday, and you can’t get no credit, 
not for flowers.” She lifted her jug, and went slowly 
up the stairs with a hopeless face. 

Mrs. McCarthy looked again at the little pile of 
coppers. Tenpence. And the young visitor would 
be so pleased. It was the largest amount Mrs. 
McCarthy had as yet contrived to keep for Tuesday 
afternoon; and she really had taken a great liking 
to “the young woman as comes round for the 
savings bank”; and the sum in the little bank-book 
was mounting to three or four shillings already ; it 
meant a Christmas dinner. For the first time in her 
experience Mrs. McCarthy was beginning to feel the 
pleasure of property and the desire of accumu- 
lation. She climbed the dingy stairs as quietly as so 
cumbrous a person could, and looked at the bed in 
the corner. The child opened his eyes and tried to 
smile. Then he seemed to relapse into unconscious- 
ness again. The two women looked at one another, 
but neither spoke; there was nothing to be said. 
The basement tenant went down again, put on a 
battered bonnet and a shawl, picked up the coppers, 
and departed; there was a florist’s within twenty 
minutes’ walk. 

The young lady of the beautiful, fresh-looking, 
creamy blouses called the next afternoon in the 
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course of her duty. She came into the house and 
sat in the grimy kitchen, and talked to the two 
youngest McCarthys, who were not yet of an age to 
be sent out of the way to the nearest Board School ; 
and she was very severe with Susannah McCarthy. 


“Not one penny?" she said; “ob, surely you 
will put one or two into the bank; you know, you 
promised me that you would try never to let a week 
go by without some saving, if it was only a penny. 
And your book was getting on so nicely; see here.” 
Mrs. McCarthy was so busy poking the fire and 
putting on the kettle that she could not see the open 
entry-book, marked Susannah McCarthy in large 
letters, which the pretty young lady displayed. 

The district visitor went away discouraged. 
“Really, Miss Yorke is quite right,” she said to 
herself; ‘‘there is no doing anything with these 
people; and that woman behaved so well at the 
beginning. I am not sure whether it is worth while 
to go on.” But Susannah McCarthy was standing 
again amongst the rickety furniture of the top-floor 
room. The little child lay straight and white now, 
and there was a stem of white June lilies in his 
hands. 

“He was so happy with ‘em,” said the mother, 
looking on with a certain pleasure in the beauty of 
the dead child. “ He just laid there and looked at 
‘em, after you brought ‘em, till he died. I put ’em 
in a jug of water, but I thought he should have 'em 
in his hands now.” So the lilies went into Freddy's 
grave, the only beautiful things he ever possessed in 
his brief life. 


The young district visitor happened to be at the 
vicarage on the day of Freddy's funeral, and she 
related her disappointment in the case of Mrs. 
McCarthy. 

“ Yes,” said the vicar, “it is very depressing to 
find, as our experience grows, how improvident the 
poor are. I had thought of putting as a motto on 
the savings books those words from the Gospel of 
St. Matthew—-you remember?—‘ And His disciples 
were indignant, and said: “ To what purpose is this 
waste?”’ but, unfortunately, the context is in- 
appropriate.” A.J.C. 





LETTER TO THE 


“THE SACRED DOG.” 


Sir,— May I be permitted to refer to your article entiiled 
“The Sacred Dog” in your issue of the Ist inst., to point out 
that it doesnot touch the strongest of all the objections to muzzling 
—viz. its absolute uselessness for its supposed object? Mr. 
Macdona may be brimming over with sympathetic appreciation 
of dogs, but his dismissal of the opposition to muzzling as 
“ignorant sentiment” is not based on profound knowledge. 
The opposition has nothing to do with sentiment, but is due to 
the conviction that muzzling, unless applied in a way which 
would be almost impossible to carry out, cannot even check 
rabies, even if the order were applied to the whole kingdom. 
The dogs that will be muzzled bem the order are the healthy 
dogs which are being exercised. Dogs infected with rabies 
will not be muzzled, because they will escape from their owners’ 
premises. The order enforces muzzling in public places; but 
there are square miles of land—farms, for instance—that are 
not public, where dogs will be free of the muzzle. Supposing 
one of these dogs gets rabies, what good will the order be when 
this beast wanders off through the country? If muzzling is to 
have any hope of success, it must not only be applied to the 
whole kingdom, but the muzzle must never be taken off the dog 
unless he be secured by chain. This, I venture to hope, would 
be an impcssible application of the order. 

No sane man pretends that dogs can be prevented biting 
“by tying numbers round their necks”; but registration can 
do, and has done, mora to prevent the spread of rabies than all 
the muzzling orders together. The highest testimony from the 
Continent goes to prove the utter failure of muzzling and the 
satisfactory results of registration. Yet there the muzzling 
orders have been carried out on a system which was at least 
logical. The order which comes into force here on the Ist prox. 
has neither logic, justice, nor wisdom to commend it, and its 
only effect will be to aggravate both the dogs and their owners. 


—Yours faithfully, : 
Waterloo, Liverpool, 26th May. W. C. Rawiins. 


EDITOR. 





VANCOUVER ISLAND, 1895. 





‘“NRESCENT moon, and glittering star ; 
J Twilight waiting long; 

Waves that on a shingly bar 
Croon a quiet song. 


Rosy clouds along the West, 
Slowly loitering ; 

Bird, forgetful of the nest, 
Still upon the wing. 


Sombre pines on solemn light 
Silhouetted clear : 
You, invisible to sight, 
Sweetly, dearly near! M. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. FrANcIs THOMPSON'S NEW POEMS. 


T is related of an inebriated undergraduate on his 
way home from a wine that, after hailing three 
successive lamp-posts as the Captain of his Boat 
Club and his dearest friend, he pulled up before the 
fourth in a changed mood, and addressed it thus: 
“Tt's a’ very well, G——. You're an awf'ly good 
fellow : but I do wish you wouldn't be so——mono- 
tonous!” I can sympathise with this young man 
now, when for the fourth or fifth week in succession 
I find myself confronted by our dear old friend, the 
Golden Mean. The pursuit of him may be the main 
business of criticism : but I begin to feel—as perhaps 
the readers of THE SPEAKER have been feeling for 
some time—that the critic might be allowed a 
holiday now and then. 


Before speaking of Mr. Thompson's latest volume 
of poems (London: Constable & Co.) I am forced to 
ask if some mean cannot be found between the 
positions which men and newspapers take up towards 
new poetry. There is a theory upon the streets just 
now that poetry and prose fiction are marketable 
commodities, just as soap and candles are marketable 
commodities ; and that to deny this is to plead guilty 
to “ superfineness "—a charge which we all feel to be 
peculiarly offensive. “ An author depends no less 
than other men upon his bread and cheese”-—you 
know how the argument runs in magazine articles 
and speeches delivered at “literary” gatherings. 
For the moment I have no criticism to make upon it 
but just this—that it is precisely the general public 
(not often accused of superfineness) which acts upon 
the precisely opposite view. If anyone doubt it, let 
him advertise “Try So-and-so’s Poems” on equi- 
distant notice-boards along the metropolitan railway 
lines: and I can promise that he will find out. Now 
it is unreasonable to set poetry on the same footing as 
soap, if you refuse it the right of free advertisement : 
and if you don’t refuse it, while nine men out of 
ten do, it is unreasonable to let the general public off 
your accusation of superfineness while you charge it 
upon the few persons who dare to recognise the 
feeling of the mass of their fellows. 


For my part I think this widespread feeling a 
salutary one and just, too, if kept within bounds. 
But at present it is not kept within bounds. When 
we hear a poet’s friends heralding him with praises, 
it seems to me that we are altogether too apt with 
our suspicions. For instance, the accusations of puff 
and advertisement implied and even expressed in Mr. 
Owen Seaman’s “ Battle of the Bays” infect with a 
certain bitterness a book which, lacking it, might 
have been a sheer delight. And this suggests a 
remark upon one curious development of the art of 
parody in this country. When the two Smiths 
wrote “ Rejected Addresses,” they played with the 
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styles of various authors and employed them upon 
trivial and ludicrous themes; but their parodies 
were not direct criticisms either of the styles or 
authors they hit off. When we take a step onward 
and come to Calverley, we find him, in “‘ The Cock and 
the Bull” and “O love my Willy,” directly criticising 
and passing judgment on the styles of Browning 
and Miss Ingelow. The victim provides the theme as 
well as the manner of treatment, whereas in “ Rejected 
Addresses” he provided the second only. And now, 
when we take a step further and come to Mr. Seaman, 
we find that the victim not only provides the theme; 
often enough, and perhaps too often, he is the theme 
—he and his aims and even his character and appear- 
ance. Parody, in short, has become more personal. 
I think this is to be regretted. Certainly it imparts 
an element of danger into the practice of an essen- 
tially joyous art. Mr. Seaman happens to be an 
exceedingly skilful writer with a certain regard for 
taste: but in the hands of the tactless and tasteless 
this personal element in parody may easily become a 
downright nuisance and an offence in literary life, 
and those who care for the amenities of that life may 
do well to take note of its growth at an early stage 
and be on their guard. 


We are apt, I say, to be altogether too quick and 
rash with our suspicions when we hear a new poet 
loudly praised by his friends ; and a trifle too vindic- 
tive in chastising their pretensions. Let us allow that 
his friends are wrong. At the worst they do no great 
harm, even transiently. They make no severe inroads 
on the public purse; nor do they debase any judg- 
ment that really counts. And it is obvious that they 
cannot give permanence to an undeserved reputation. 
On the whole it is better that ten bad poets should 
have a vogue (in which we need not assist: for no- 
body is compelled to read verse, and, as a matter of 
fact, very few do read verse either good or bad) than 
that one genuine fount of song should wither for 
want of encouragement. 


These reflections have been suggested by the 
hasty praises which heralded Mr. Thompson's new 
volume, and the equally hasty antagonism which 
they have provoked. Undoubtedly Mr. Thompson's 
poetry has exasperating tricks, which most of us 
believe to be blemishes. Undoubtedly the eulogies 
of his friends have been at once so precipitate and 
defiant as to lead us to suspect that he is being 
shielded from frank criticism; that his are not the 
rare and most desirable friends who love none the 
less for their courage to detect faults and point them 
out; and that by consequence he is not being given 
a fair chance of correcting his excesses. On the other 
hand, to be stung into denying that he is a poet, and an 
extraordinarily fine poet, is to lose one’s head just as 
wildly and less pardonably. “ Monstrance,” “ vault- 
ages,” “arcane” (in a line which suggests confusion 
with “ arcade”), “sciential,” “ coerule,” “ intemper- 
ably,” “ Judasry,” “englut” (past participle), “ most 
strainedest’ (double superlative)—these and the like 
are not easily allowed by anyone possessing a sense 
of the history of the language. Even the now august 
authority of Coleridge has not yet made good English 
of “ aloofness,” “ uprist,” and other monsters of his 
invention. To coin a word for a thought when the 
standing treasury of language cannot furnish one is 
legitimate enough : “ licwit semperque licebit,” though 
the privilege must be held to imply a duty of honest 
search before resort to it. And when we find whole 
passages abounding in newly minted words and con- 
torted phrases, there is at least a presumption that 
this search has not been conscientiously attempted. 
Take for instance this passage from Mr. Thompson’s 
“ An Anthem of Earth” :— 


“Not to the boy, although his eyes be pure 
As the prime snowdrop is, 
Ere the rash Phoebus break her cloister 
Of sanctimonious snow ; 
Or Winter fasting sole on Himalay 
Since those dove-nuncioed days 


Not to such eyes, 

Uneuphrasied with tears, the hierarchical 
Vision lies unoceult, rank under rank 

Through all create down-wheeling, from the Throne 
Even to the bases of the pregnant ooze. 

This is the enchantment, this the exultation, 
The all-compensating wonder, 

Giving to common things wild kindred 

With the gold-tesserate tloora of Jove; 

Linking such heights and such humilities 
Hand in hand in ordinal dances, 

That I do think my tread, 

Stirring the blossoms in the meadow-grass 
Flickers the unwithering stars. 

This to the shunless fardel of the world 
Nerves my uncurbéd back; that I endure 

The monstrous Temple's moveless caryatid, 
With wide eyes calm upon the whole of things, 
In a little strength.” 


I have quoted this passage because on the whole 
it is a beautiful one—fine in thought and lit with 
flashes of rare imagination ; and because its beauty 
is so sadly marred with violent tricks of phrasing. 
The “note” of the idea is quiet strength; but the 
“note” of the language does not correspond. 
** Dove-nuncioed,” “uneuphrasied,” “shunless fardel,” 
suggest an uneasy straining after effect which I 
cannot reconcile with the mood of a man “ with 
wide eyes calm upon the whole of things.” If we 
pass “create” (for “creation” or “created things’) 
and “ gold-tesserate” as possible English and some- 
thing better than “ situate,” beloved of auctioneers : 
even so we cannot get quit of the suspicion that 
simpler words would have served and that Mr. 
Thompson gave common things wild kindred with 
gold-tesserate floors chiefly because he believed 
* gold-tesserate"” to be a monstrously striking 
epithet. 


And yet—and yet——. There is so much of 
splendid poetry in the volume! Of the poem 
with which it opens, “The Mistress of Vision,” I 
can only say that it recalls, after many days, the 
wonder and delight with which as a boy I first 
read “ Kubla Khan ’’— 


“Seeret was the garden; 
Set i’ the pathless awe 
Where no star its breath can draw. 


It was a mazeful wonder ; 
Thrice three times it was enwalled 
With an emerald— 
Sealéd so asunder. 
All its birds in middle air hung a-dream, their music thralled. 


The sun which lit that garden wholly, 

Low and vibrant visible, 

Tempered glory woke ; 

And it seeméd solely 

Like a silver thimble 

Solemnly swang, slowly, ; 
Fuming clouds of golden fire, for a cloud of incense-smoke.” 


It has the magic, the witchery, for the sake of which 
one can forgive a hundred faults, though there is 
no reason why we should forbear to point them out. 


“On Ararat there grew a vine, 

When Asi: from her bathing rose ; 

Our first sailor made a twine 

Thereof for his prefiguring brows. 

Canst divine ; 
Where upon our dusty earth, of that vine a cluster grows? 


“On Golgotha there grew a thorn 

Round the long-pretigured Brows. 

Mourn, O mourn! 
For the vine have we the spine? Is this all the Heaven 
allows ? 


“On Calvary was shook a spear; 

Press the point into thy heart 

Joy and fear! = 
All the spines upon the thorn into curling tendrils start! 


But I have filled up my space, and may be allowed 
to give another week to poetry of this order. 





When Asia rose from bathing ; 


A. T. Q. C, 
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JOWETT'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Late Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 
In 2 vols. London: John Murray. 
| - authorship is seldom successful, because it is 

seldom that two superior minds can so nearly 
agree upon their point of view and conception of the 
subject as to produce a penetrating and, at the same 
time, self-consistent and harmonious study of it. 
The book before us, however, does not seem to 
have suffered from the fact that the first volume, 
which brings Jowett’s life down to 1870, when he 
was elected Master of his College, has been done by 
a different hand from that which undertook the 
second volume, from 1870 till his death in 1893. This 
may be due to the fact that neither author has 
attempted to draw a complete picture of Jowett’s 
character and gifts, nor to present a comprehensive 
estimate of the result of his life's work. They were 
probably well advised in declining the task. The 
subject of the biography has passed from among us 
so recently, and the charm of his personality is still 
so strong upon many of those who knew him that a 
dispassionate judgment could not have yet been pro- 
nounced ; and two of his most attached pupils may 
well have felt that they were not the people to 
pronounce it. Nor, indeed, does the book contain all 
the materials needed for such a judgment. So far as 
Jowett’s literary work went, whether theological, 
philosophical or philological, such materials of course 
exist in his books, and the letters printed here, in- 
teresting as they are, do not greatly contribute to 
a fuller elucidation of his views. But his life was 
largely occupied by practical work connected with 
his own college and the University of Oxford. He 
took strong views on questions of University organi- 
sation, and worked hard to carry out those views. 

Some University reformers thought them erroneous, 
or even pernicious, and their value cannot be esti- 
mated without ampler data than the brief notices 
in this book give us. What we find here is a 
clear and unpretentious, but well-planned and 
tastefully executed, record of the principal features, 
one can hardly say events, in a career which, though 
not eventful, was unceasingly active and, in some 
directions, widely influential. His life, like that 
of Dean Stanley, and that of Dean Church, not to 
speak of minor ecclesiastical lights, leaves us with 
the impression that the thirty years between 1835 
and 1865 were much more rich in intellectual and 
religious movements, more fertile in striking charac- 
ters and conjunctures, than the thirty years follow- 
ing which come down to our own day. The growth 
of Tractarianism, and the counter movement which 
produced the Broad Church and the so-called Liberal 
theology, as well as the University reforms of 
1850-65, witness to deeper stirrings of men’s minds 
and were accompanied by a finer literary output (if 
the phrase may be pardoned !) than the second period 
has had to show. One feels, in reading the list of 
men whose names cross the narrative of these three 
lives, how the men that vanish from 1870 onwards are 
not replaced by others in whom it is possible to feel 
the same interest. Neither Oxford nor Cambridge, 
neither the Church of. England nor the Church of 
Rome, have as many brilliant figures now as they 
had in those earlier days. 

Jowett, like so many young University men who 
love learning yet feel a restless energy stirring 
within them, had to make his choice between a life of 
thought and literary production and a life of prac- 
tical work in the world. During the earlier half of 
his career, he seemed to have not so much chosen as 
to have naturally slipped into the former, for he was 
assiduous in study, grappling with German as well 
as with Greek metaphysics, accumulating materials 
for his work on Plato, writing and publishing what 

remains by far the most remarkable of all his pro- 


THE 


ductions, his “ Epistles of St. Paul.” After his election 
to the Mastership in 1870, he doubtless intended to 
remain a student and thinker and writer. But he 
was, in point of fact, drawn off during this later half 
of his career into the much less important and per- 
manently useful work of organising and administering 
his College, and taking part in the government of the 
University. Though he kept up his literary activity, 
finishing his translation of Plato, and translating 
Thucydides and the Politics of Aristotle, he was able 
to put comparatively little original thought into 
these productions, and it may be doubted whether 
any part of them, except some of the essays on 
Plato, will hold its ground. Surveying his life as a 
whole, one is driven to conclude that what he and his 
friends welcomed as its greatest success, his accession 
to the headship of the College, was really a mis- 
fortune, for it diverted him from the field of thought 
to the field of administration, in which men of far 
inferior gifts would have been as serviceable as he 
war. Moreover, his effectiveness as a teacher 
suffered no less than his productive power as a 
thinker. The years in which he did mostin the way 
of teaching, and exerted by far the largest measure 
of stimulative influence, were those in which he was 
tutor of his College. After he became its head, the 
business of “serving tables” occupied so much of 
his mind and time, and he devoted so much more to 
hospitality, entertaining large parties of London 
guests on Saturdays and Sundays, that his force as 
a teacher was greatly lessened, and the men who 
came under him after 1870 seem to have drawn less 
from him than did those (whether within or without 
his College) who in the earlier days listened to his 
lectures, or had their essays criticised by him. 

The narrative of his biographers and his own 
letters bear .out the general impression of his 
character which his University friends seem to 
have formed. They add, however, some points 
which will be new to most people. It will be a 
surprise to those who knew him in later life to learn 
that at one time he came so decidedly under Trac- 
tarian influences as to believe afterwards that he 
might have become a Roman Catholic. Those who 
thought of him as a sceptic will not have been pre- 
pared for his strong aversion to Darwinism, nor for 
the spirit of earnest piety which breathes through 
the extracts from his diary and his correspondence 
with intimate friends. On the other hand, others 
who knew his piety will be startled at the extent to 
which he would appear, especially in later life, to 
have abandoned what is called historical and 
dogmatic Christianity. In these respects, and in 
several others we have not space to mention, the 
peculiarities of his character and opinions are 
extremely interesting. The ideality of his philo- 
sophical attitude contrasted strangely with his wor- 
ship of practical success, and his constant setting of 
success as a goal before the eyes of his pupils. His 
tolerance of moral defects in some of those whom he 
liked best, and his high estimate of some public 
characters, such as Louis Napoleon, whose conduct 
had deserved reprobation, seemed odd when com- 
pared with the purity and elevation of his moral 
teaching. So, too, though he was on his guard 
against trying to exert the kind of personal influence 
which the Tractarian leaders had striven after, and 
always told his pupils to think and act for them- 
selves, he was very ecvigeant in expecting former 
pupils and friends, at least in Oxford itself, to obey 
his will in practical matters, and displeased if they 
refused to comply. It was understood that in his 
own College he would brook no opposition. He was, 


of theinterest heexcited wasdue tothissense, which he 
never failed to convey, of a character and idiosyn- 
crasy curiously unlike those of ordinary menof talent. 

His own letters and the (too few) extracts from his 
diary are the most interesting part of these volumes. 
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it approached, and capable of expressing itself 
in the clearest and most incisive language. The 
charge of vagueness that used to be brought 
against his thinking or his writing was a mistaken 
one. In everything he wrote he was keen and precise. 
But he was far more critical than constructive, and 
it may perhaps be said—he almost says it himself— 
that he saw things more in their parts than in the 
whole. He seems to have thought that error was 
apt to lurk in attempts to present a perfectly self- 
consistent view of a large subject, and disliked logic, 
not only as a science and an art, but even as applied 
to the practical treatment of questions ; sometimes 
he seemed to think that it was possible, perhaps even 
necessary, to hold at the same time views virtually 
irreconcilable if not formally contradictory. This 
mental habit did not in the least affect his ad- 
ministrative powers, nor did it lessen the dis- 
tinctness of his opinions and advice as we see 
them in the correspondence. Neither did it impair 
his influence over friends and pupils. Thatinfluence 
which, take it all in all, was the most remarkable 
feature of his career, is seen from these letters to 
have largely sprung from the strong and constant 
sympathy which he showed for his friends, and the 
interest with which he followed their fortunes. And 
the best among the letters are those in which he 
gives counsel, a counsel which is sometimes so 
“faithful” and candid that nothing less than the 
belief of his friends that he gave it for their 
sake could have rendered it acceptable. The 
question suggests itself, what was the result of 
this powerful influence upon the large number 
of capable men who passed under his hands? 
There is nothing to show that he presented to 
them any body of views, either philosophical 
or religious, either speculative or practical. He 
certainly founded no school of thought, and it can- 
not be said that either his words or his writings 
have in any way or in any department affected 
opinion during the last thirty years. One is led 
to the conclusion that what he did for his pupils was 
to stimulate them to exertion, to make them 
believe in themselves, and to try to get the best 
out of themselves. Strangely enough, the effect 
of the stimulus which he thus applied seems to 
have been more felt in the sphere of practical life 
than in that of thought or literature. One gets 
the impression that as his own activity became 
turned after 1870 into a more distinctly practical 
channel, so from that time on he thought more and 
more of what is called “success in the world” than 
of other kinds of success. 

These letters are very good reading. They do 
not sparkle, nor do they contain so many acute 
reflections happily expressed as a reader of the 
essays appended to the edition of St. Paul's 
Epistles, or to some of the volumes of Plato, might 
have expected. But they always have substance. 
They are always “in character,” and scattered 
through them one finds excellent bits of shrewd 
insight and practical advice. Many of the judgments 
are delivered with incisive force. Here, for instance, 
is his opinion, given after staying at Cuddesdon 
for ordination in 1845, of the late Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce :— 


“Samuel of Oxford is not unpleasing, if you will resign your- 
self to be semi-humbugged by a semi-humbug. He was very 
kind, and would do great good if he could but be persuaded to 
keep off speculative matters. . . . But he is a man of the world 
and a gentleman, and above all ‘ head-of-a-house’ delusions.” 
(Vol. L, p. 120.) 


A year later (August, 1816) he writes again (to 
A. P. Stanley) :— 


“T confess it is the priesteraft of S. Oxon I am most afraid 
of. Coming the Bishop of Oxford is, I am afraid, likely to be a 
much more successful game than coming the Bishop of Exeter 
(Philpotts) over the world. Think of a man who always looks 
good, and out of whose mouth Christian charity flows like rivers 
of oil, equally respected by old women and Prime Ministers, and 
who never for a moment loses sight of spiritual in his search 
after temporal things.” (Vol. L., p. 152.) 





Here is a glimpse of Macaulay :— 

“ His conversation does not give you a high idea of his 
intellect. He strikes one rather as a fine old fellow, very hearty 
and simple, but ‘excellent at monologue,’ with a most sincere and 
genuine pleasure in hearing himself talk, In power of mind he 
is very inferior to Gladstone, but more straightforward, with no 
ins and outs.” (Vol. L., p. 278.) 

His judgments, though often severe, are never 
malicious. The public men whom he seems to have 
liked most or been most drawn to, outside the circle 
of his intimate friends, were Robert Lowe and the 
late Lord Westbury. His views on politics are 
seldom illuminative or penetrating, but on subjects 
which he had really thought about, such as theories 
of Church and State, and some social questions, they 
are now and then extraordinarily good, and stated 
with singular clearness as well as force. 

One reflection which these volumes suggest is 
that, like many otherdistinguished men, Jowett would 
have accomplished more if he had sought to accom- 
plish less. The book on St. Paul's Epistles which he pub- 
lished in 1855, when thirty-eight years of age, remains 
the best thing he ever did, and the translations of 
Plato, of Thucydides, and of Aristotle’s Politics, on 
which he laboured during the last thirty years of 
his life, are not likely to retain any permanent place 
in literature. It is a sad pity that he did not devote 
the immense pains spent on this dull kind of work 
to quiet and deliberate meditations on theology 
and philosophy. A more elaborate series of essays 
on the early Greek philosophers and on Plato, 
the fruit of more leisurely thought than his almost 
morbid eagerness for work permitted him to give, 
would have been of enduring value, and might have 
stirred the minds of metaphysical students almost in 
the same way in which the essays on St. Paul’s 
Epistles seem to have stirred those of students of 
theology forty-two years ago. But, after all, the 
chief thing he accomplished was to rouse to mental 
exertion many men who might otherwise have 
frittered their powers away, and to sharpen by keen 
suggestions the wits of others whose intellects, 
already diligent, needed a finer edge. This is a kind 
of service which cannot be measured; but which, 
spread over many minds during many years, counts 
for much in the making of a generation. 





RECORDS OF MODERN WARFARE, 


BATTLES OF THE NINETEENTH CentuRy. Vol. II. 
Illustrations and Plans. London: Cassell & Co. 


THE second volume of “Battles of the Nineteenth 
Century” fulfils the promise of its predecessor. 
The selection has been judicious, and the numerous 
writers have, on the whole, succeeded in dealing 
with their subjects in a popular manner without 
sacrifice of historical accuracy. The battles range 
from the great conflicts of the Peninsular War to 
the recent action of Firkeh. The records of fighting, 
great and small—from Jena, by which Prussia was 
reduced to vassalage, to the storming of the Eureka 
stockade, which led to constitutional changes in the 
Colony of Victoria—have been freely requisitioned. 
The result is a collection of narratives of unequal 
literary merit, but uniformly interesting. The story 
of war will never lose its fascination ; and here, in 
a collected form, the reader will find not merely 
well-known episodes, but many forgotten deeds of 
arms which have contributed to the making of 
history. To most of us, Boyaca is a name which 
conjures up no recollections. The struggles of the 
South American Colonies of Spain for independence 
—struggles in which Englishmen and Irishmen 
played an important part—are unknown to people 
who could give a tolerably clear account of the War 
of American Independence. Cuba is now passing 
through experiences which have their prototype in 
the revolution in New Granada nearly eighty years 
ago. The story of the victorious campaign of 


With 


Bolivar, narrated by Mr. W. B. Robertson, is worth 
recalling. 


“English and German officers entered 
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into contracts with Mendez (the representative of 
the new republic in London) to take out to 
Venezuela organised corps of artillery, lancers, 
hussars, and rifles.” As fighting was in prospect, 
there was, of course, an Irish legion, in which a son 
of Daniel O'Connell served. The English and Irish 
contingent was unquestionably the determining 
cause of the success of Bolivar. The march from 
Cumana to the Andes was accomplished under great 
difficulties. In the crossing of the Paya Pass, more 
than one hundred men and all the horses succumbed 
to the intense cold; but the battle of Boyaca, 
though won at trifling sacrifice, freed New Granada 
from the heavy yoke of Spain. The modern 
Venezuelan has, probably, not the smallest idea of 
his unrequited debt to Great Britain. 

Chitral is fresh in our memories from the ex- 
cellent account of the brothers Younghusband; 
Worth and Gravelotte have been analysed till little 
is left to be unravelled; the Red River expedition 
has been described in detail, and is now notable only 
for the disastrous effect which its unopposed pro- 
gress exercised upon the measures taken to relieve 
Khartoum ; but General Stuart’s rout of the French 
at Maida in 1806, and the remarkable proceedings 
which led to the capitulation of Dupont at Baylen in 
1808, are forgotten. The story of Inkerman, which 
is well rendered by Major Arthur Griffiths, cannot 
be too often recalled. In the rich and varied annals 
of the British Army there is no action which so 
forcibly illustrates alike the splendid fighting power 
of our troops, in circumstances which would have 
entailed certain disaster to a force less capable of 
endurance or less ready to trust implicitly to the 
leading of its regimental officers. The storming of 
Bhurtpore, described by Mr. C. Stein, was a brilliant 
feat of arms, rendered specially noteworthy by the 
fact that here for the first time the Goorkhas, 
whose sterling military qualities have since been 
attested on many fields, fought with distinguished 
gallantry under British colours. The history of 
the second Sikh War has been recently re-written 
by Sir Charles Gough and Mr. Innes; but the 
views adopted by Mr. Archibald Forbes have not 
been controverted, and the passage which he quotes 
from the memoirs of Sir H. Durand shows that among 
the staff of the Commander-in-Chief there were officers 
who inculeated caution and reconnaissance. There is 
little doubt that the battle of Chillianwallah, though 
a technical victory, was in effect a disaster narrowly 
escaped, and that the loss entailed was, in part, 
avoidable. In “ The Conquest of Scinde” Mr. Forbes 
does justice to Sir Charles Napier’s wonderful march 
on Emaum Ghur, and his brilliant management of 
this important campaign. 

Naval operations, of which the century furnishes 
many and varied illustrations, appear to be in- 
adequately represented by four examples out of 
seventy-five. Trafalgar receives a spirited descrip- 
tionfrom Mr.CutcliffeHyne. Ithas been characterised 
by Captain Mahan asa “useless holocaust” on the 
part of the Allies, and unquestionably it was a battle 
which they should have avoided. Nelson's fleet, 
trained under his eye, manned by men who-knew 
the sea and had unbounded confidence in their 
great Admiral, and carrying the prestige of naval 
victory, overmatched the heterogeneous forces of 
France and Spain. Individual ships of the enemy 
showed great gallantry; but the conclusion was 
foregone. Great Britain had everything to gain 
from a contest which left her unquestioned mistress 
of the sea, with a moral pre-eminence which still 
endures. Upon the Iuckless Villeneuve the blame 
mainly fell; but, as Mr. Hyne indicates, the real 
responsibility must be adjudged to Napoleon, whose 
orders to the Allies to enter the Mediterranean were 
explicit. Whether he considered that Nelson's 


vigilance could be evaded, or that the thirty-three 
sail of the line constituted a force which the British 
Admiral would not venture to engage, cannot now 
be ascertained ; but neither supposition was tenable 
in view of previous experience, and to Napoleon's 








inability to understand the conditions of naval) 
warfare, the “ holocaust ’’ must be attributed. The 
battle of the Yalu is dealt with by Mr. Hilliard 
Atteridge, who has considerably simplified the 
evolutions actually carried out by the Japanese. 
The memorable action of the Shannon and 
Chesapeake is told by Mr. Herbert Russell, 
who omits some interesting passages in the 
chivalrous challenge of Captain Broke, in which he 
guaranteed his opponent immunity from interference 
by other British vessels. The account of the bom- 
bardment of the forts of Alexandria, by Mr. Max 
Pemberton, is disfigured by several inaccuracies. It 
is a serious error to attribute four 80-ton guns to 
the little Jnvincible. The armaments of the forts 
are also wrongly given, while Mex and Marabout 
appear to be confused, and it was to the former work 
that Major Tulloch swam. Although the proceed- 
ings of the Condor received well-earned praise, they 
had no effect of any kind upon the operations. 
The Condor would have been sunk if the Egyptian 
gunners had known anything of their trade, and 
her fire did not inflict the smallest injury on the 
armament of Marabout. Other mistakes of the 
same kind might be pointed out, but do not suffice 
to mar the usefulness of the book. 

Into these two volumes Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
have compressed a mass of information previously 
scattered and, in many cases, inaccessible without 
much research. The history of these many battles 
furnishes stirring examples of heroism and of 
patriotic devotion, salutary at all times, but 
especially so to a nation which is too apt to forget 
the deeds by which its place in the world has been 
determined. There are also warnings not unneeded 
in days when the pursuit of wealth threatens to 
become all-engrossing. For the war records of the 
nineteenth century are not yet closed, and clouds 
which no ray of light can penetrate darken the 
horizon of Europe. 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 


EvROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. By Russell Sturgis. New York : 

The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. SturGis calls his book a historical study of 
European architecture. It might, we think, be more 
fitly termed a treatise on its comparative anatomy ; 
for, throughout, the dominant note is structure. 
/Esthetic considerations are not, indeed, omitted, 
but they are relegated to “a back seat,” along with 
much interesting matter for analysis, relating to 
racial, climatic, religious and political conditions. 
The areas covered, both in regard to time and space, 
are enormous. The author starts with the pre- 
historic builder of the Cloaca Maxima, and takes us 
down to the wreckers of the Bastille. He sketches 
the.work of the architect in Ancient Greece, in Rome 
—both the Rome on the Tiber, and the Rome on the 
Bosphorus—in medieval and modern Italy, in France, 
Germany and Spain. As the whole of this gigantic 
survey is compressed in a volume of some 
550 pages, about a sixth of which is occupied 
by illustrations, compression has of necessity 
been carried to the utmost limits of the endurable. 
The need for doing so has been further enhanced by 
the intention to make the book useful to others than 
students—to people, for instance, who need to be told, 
however baldly, what “Magna Greecia” connotes. Asa 
result, we have here little more than a sound and com- 
pendious architectural primer. Let us hasten to add 
that if the thing had to be done, and a précis of archi- 
tectural form and structure during the last twenty- 
five centuries had to be written, it could hardly have 
been more simply or better done. 

But, of course, such a book has the defects of 
its qualities. Mr. Sturgis is never partisan, but also 
never enthusiastic; and his judicial calm forbids 
spirited writing. Perhaps the gravest defect is the 
necessity of stating controvertible opinions as if 
they were ascertained facts. We find an example 
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of this in the really admirable outline of Grecian 
architecture. When he comes to deal with the 
polychrome scheme of Greek colouring, he tells us 
that all the most important parts “ were painted 
with patterns in three or four bright colours.” 
But we really know nothing about the brightness 
of these colours: the colour scheme of buildings, 
like the conventional tinting of their statues, is 
and is likely to remain, to some extent, a matter of 
guesswork. So, too, in the matter of dates. One 
reads with surprise that the Cathedral of Torcello, 
with its adjacent church of S. Fosca, are “ buildings 
of the years between 500 AD. and 750 AD, little 
changed from their primitive form and appearance.” 
Now the apse of the cathedral, with the famcus 
bishop's throne (which inspired a memorable passage 
in “ The Stones of Venice”) and, perhaps, a fragment 
of the baptistery, form together all that can by any 
possibility be of the date mentioned. Late in the 
ninth century the church was reconstructed and its 
area enlarged. Nor is there in all that reconstruc- 
tion, as Signor Cattaneo has pointed out, any trace 
of Greek art; while the nave belongs to the eleventh 
century, being the work of a doge of the Orseoli 
family. On the whole, however, the Italian chapter 
is accurate, and certainly there can be no reason to 
quarrel with the estimate of the architectural genius 
of the gifted Italian race contained in the following 
characteristic passage :— 


“It must be remembered that the Italians have never been a 
building race, in the sense in which the Egyptians, the Greeks of 
500 B.c., the Byzantines of 500 a.p., and the Gallo-Frank popu- 
lations of 1200 a.p. were building races. Under the Roman 
Empire engineering skill was developed to meet the new needs 
of a world-wide administration, and to provide lordly structures 
for it, and Grecian sense and power of art were at command. 
Except during those great years 50 B.C. to 250 a.p., no Italian 
buildings were of any consequence, as buildings, until, in the 
fifteenth century, scientific students of construction began to 
build in a scientific way. Even then skilful building was rare. 
Beautifal sculpture, and painting of royal splendour, found a 
home in buildings put up under the immediate direction of the 
sculptors and the painters themselves, the ablest that the world 
had known since the time of the Greeks; but these artists were 
not skilled builders, they had not the building instinct ; and the 
Gothic of Italy became what other Italian styles had been 
before, and were to be thereafter—better in everything than as a 
system of organised and intelligent building.” 


The author's treatment of Gothic architecture 
in general, and English Gothic in particular, is 
jejune, except in the matter of construction; and 
one feels the want of a fuller treatment of its 
growth and development, and, indeed, of its decay. 
On the other hand, the description of what we 
loosely call Renaissance, with its early exhaustion 
of all architectural novelty, is thoroughly adequate, 
extending down to the time when, as Mr. Sturgis 
quaintly puts it, the maxims of Vignola and Palladio 
had been followed almost without question by three 
generations of architects, and “obedience to these 
narrow rules had been the ruin of architecture as a 
living art, except where it had been impracticable to 
apply them.” Mr. Sturgis is a purist as regards 
nomenclature, but his zeal for accuracy is not 
always quite judicious. The “latest English-Roman- 
esque” does not strike one as a satisfactory equi- 
valent for “ Transitional Norman.” Neither can we 
agree that “the term Norman, commonly applied to 
the developed English-Romanesque, should be 
avoided in that sense.” He considers that “ Norman 
architecture is that which on the Continent is 
distinguished from the architecture of the French 
Royal Domain by certain well-marked character- 
istics, and, so far as the same architecture was 
carried to England, buildings erected there would 
also be Norman ; but the evidences of this tendency 
are few, and they apply to pointed, as well as to 
round, arched buildings.’”” We confess to being un- 
able to discover why. The style introduced into 
England, in the time of Edward the Confessor, from 
Normandy, aad which was developed quite as much 
in the country north of the Channel as in Normandy 


following a regular courss of development, from the 
Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster down to the 
Galilee of Durham, the “ Saracenic”’ grace of which 
excited the admiration of the late Professor Free- 
man. Perhaps the French term “ Anglo-Norman” 
is, for general purposes, the happiest yct proposed. 
We have pointed out a few shortcomings in this 
laborious work, but, in truth, one rises from its 
perusal with the hope that Mr. Sturgis will expand 
his book, as we are sure that expansion would make 
it, not only more valuable, but vastly more attrac- 
tive. One should add that it is profusely illus- 
trated with a few (excellent) photographs and many 
process drawings. The drawings have been in part 
made expressly for the work, in part taken from such 
familiar authorities as Viollet-le-Duc and Vogiié ; for 
Mr. Sturgis acts rightly on the maxim, “Je prends 
mon bien oi: je le trouve.” 


SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY. 


A Memorr or Sir Joun Drummonp Hay, P.C., K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., SoMETIME MINISTER AT THE CoURT OF 
Morocco, BasEpD ON His JOURNALS AND CoRRE- 
SPONDENCE. With a Preface by Sir Francis de Winton, 
K.C.M.G. London: John Murray. 


THE life of Sir John Drummond Hay was well worth 
writing, and it has been well written. If he did not 
rise to any of the more coveted posts in the diplo- 
matic service, it was because he had the misfortune 
to make himself indispensable in the difficult post 
which he occupied for so long. Since he retired we 
have had a significant example of how things ought 
not to be done at Fez, which may be said to justify 
the Foreign Office for not promoting a man of Sir 
John Drummond Hay’s qualities to the comparative 
ease of Madrid or Rome. A Highlander educated in 
the Lowlands, who added to the courage, straight- 
forwardness,and keen common-sense happily common 
among British diplomatists a rarer power of sym- 
pathy with men of diverse race, he was able during 
his forty years at Tangier to win the confidence of 
every section of the people of the Moorish realm. 
No European Minister is ever likely to exercise a 
greater influence at any Mohammedan Court, and if 
he failed to secure material improvement in the 
administration or in the conditions of British trade 
in Morocco, the failure must be attributed to the 
hopelessness of the task. 

Sir John Hay was born in 1816 at Valenciennes, 
where his father was an officer in the army of 
occupation. He was a contemporary of Tait at the 
Edinburgh Academy, where he was usually at the 
bottom of the form, but won an annual prize given 
to the boy who was elected by a majority of votes 
as the favourite of the school. When Lord Cock- 
burn, the Scotch judge, heard he was at the bottom 
of his form he encouraged him by saying, “ That's 
right, my dear boy ; keep there, and you are sure to 
get on in life and become an eminent man.” He 
got his first experiences of diplomacy under Lord 
Ponsonby at Constantinople, and gives a very 
ludicrous account of an audience of the Sultan when 
trophies of the Anglo-Turkish victory in Syria over 
the Egyptians were presented by the ambassador. 
The ambassador had directed the dragoman to 
prepare and learn by heart his speeches in Turkish, 
but he did not trouble to learn them by heart in 
English himself. ‘“ Advancing with great dignity 
near to where the Sultan stood, and putting out 
occasionally his hand as an orator might do, Lord 
Ponsonby commenced with a very grave expres- 
sion of countenance, counting ‘one, two, three, 
four, five, etc., up to fifty, occasionally modulating 
his voice, as if he desired to make an impression 
on the minds of his hearers, putting emphasis on 
some numbers, and smiling with satisfaction and 
pleasure when he reached the higher numbers of 
thirty up to forty. Of course, his Excellency knew 
that the Sultan, his Ministers, and other officials at 





proper, is as definite a style as can well be found, 
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On concluding, he turned to the inter- 
speak. Mr. Pisani 


language. 
preter and motioned him to 
recited in very eloquent and flowery Turkish the 
ambassador's prepared speech.” Lord Ponsonby 
was among the many ambassadors of the old school 
who did not always read the despatches from the 
Foreign Office. He opened a drawer one day which 
was full of them, and said, “ Though I had certainly 
left in this drawer a few sealed letters, they have 
since been breeding’; adding, whilst he reclosed the 
drawer, “ Let them breed.” 

Sir Stratford Canning succeeded Lord Ponsonby 
in 1841, but in 1844, Hay was sent to Tangier, where 
France, not perhaps for the last time, was picking a 
quarrel with the Moors. He was not long in grasp- 
ing the situation. “An army of 20,000 men,” he 
wrote, “ well-disciplined, might march from one end 
of the Empire to the other, but to hold the country, 
200,000 would not suffice.” The account which he 
gives of his first mission to Fez, shows how com- 
plete was the young man’s understanding of the 
Moorish habits of thought. The little dialogue at 
pp. 81-2, on the nature of Divine justice is inimit- 
able. Every feature of the strange misrule, which 
renders progress impossible in a country which 
naturally ought to be among the most prosperous in 
Africa, is described in the succeeding pages; the 
cruel punishments, the “ eating up” of provinces, the 
jealous semi-independence of the Riffians, and of 
sundry mountain tribes, the dilatoriness and corrup- 
tion of the Government, and the abuses of the 
system of foreign protection. It is clear that Hay 
always hoped that England, without conquering 
Morocco as France conquered Algiers, might come to 
exercise a predominant power in the country. The 
first step, he insisted, would be to exchange Gibraltar 
for Ceuta. He believed that really friendly relations 
between Spain and the United Kingdom were im- 
possible, so long as Gibraltar was held, and that 
Ceuta could be made in many ways a more effective 
guard-post of the entrance to the Mediterranean, 
especially owing to the facility for drawing grain 
supplies from the surrounding country. He had 
Nelson’s opinion to back him in thinking that Gib- 
raltar would be of little value, if the opposite coast 
were held by a Great Power. But all this was 
beyond the range of his actual duties. All he could 
do was to help to keep other European Powers out 
of Morocco, by trying to keep the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment in tolerable order. He always told them that 
if they refused the reasonable demands of any 
European Power, they would suffer for it,and thus was 
usually able to arrange peaceful settlements of the 
points of conflict which arose during his forty years 
at Tangier. The Moors did not always follow his 
advice, but they recognised the spirit in which it was 
given, and cheered the English, “for they are brave 
and just.” 

Sir John Hay ceased during the latter years of 
his tenure of office to expect much improvement 
in the Moorish Government—or, indeed, in any 
Mohammedan Government. Some interesting letters 
from M. Tissot, French Minister first at Tangier and 
afterwards at Constantinople, seem to have expressed 
his own view. M. Tissot wished in 1880 that Hay 
might be sent to Constantinople after Mr. Goschen’s 
special mission was over. He regretted him every 
day, he wrote, and hoped that they might yet begin 
again in Constantinople side by side their Herculean 
labours in Morocco. “ L’étable,”’ he added, “ est plus 
vaste et proportionnellement encore plus sale que 
celle de notre ami Mulai Hassan.” “ Vos instincts, 
‘rather pugnacious,’” he wrote again, 

‘ trouveraient ici matiére 4 ample satisfaction. Old Turkey 
vous étes libre A traduire ‘le vieux dindon’) est plus fanatique 
et plus réfractaire que jamais a l’influence Européenne. De plus, 
il n'y a plus de Gouvernement Ture. Le Sultan, ou pour mieux 
dire le Khalifa, comme i] se plait 4 se désigner lui-méme dans 
les notes qu’il nous adresse, a tout confisqué et prétend tout 
faire-pour lui-méme, sir moyen de ne rien faire. La Porte n'est 
plus qu’un décor de théatre qui s’ouvre sur le vide. Goschen 
a apporté ici plus d’illusions qu’il n’en remporte. ... Je pars 
dans huit jours pour Vichy vid Paris, et je laisserai 4 mon 








Chargé d’Affaires le soin et honneur de combattre A cdté do 
Lord Dufferin dans la question Arménienne—‘ confound it!’ 
Nous avons sué huit jours, Goschen et moi, 4 rédiger la fameuse 
note en faveur des réformes Armeniennes. La Porte s’en « 


émue comme d'une noisette.”’ 


That was sixteen years ago, and the same thing has 
been going on ever since, except that the Porte has 
ceased to tremble. 


EDUCATION TREATED PHYSICALLY. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. A 
Study of Foundations, especially of Sensory and Motor 
Training. By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. (Yale), Author 
of “ Psychology and Psychie Culture.” New York: The 
Maemillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE guiding idea of Mr. Halleck’s book is that “ if 
brain-cells are allowed to pass the plastic stage 
without being subjected to the proper stimuli or 
training, they will never fully develop.” Instead of 
its being “never too late to be what you might 
have been,” it would be nearer the truth to say 
that it is ‘‘always too late to be what you might 
have been.” Deprive one with innate musical 
faculty, for example, of all musical training in youth, 
and he can never become as a musician what he 
might have been if his powers had been trained 
from the first. Connected with this idea are the 
author’s views about the importance of nutrition, 
of periodical rest from stimuli, and of environment. 
Since the material basis of imagination and thought 
is sensory, it is necessary, he points out, to begin 
with sensory training. A mistake in modern educa- 
tion, he thinks, is not allowing children time to 
develop their senses. Generalised training should be 
given firs€, whatever the special work in life is to be. 
The bad effects of over-specialised occupation are 
dwelt upon; and these, it is rightly held, are to 
be counteracted only by a generalised education. 
“Some persons,’ Mr. Halleck remarks, “think 
that after they have discovered that a child 
has a better memory for things heard than for 
things seen, his future sensory training ought to 
be mainly auditory. Of course, advantage should 
be taken of hereditary natural capacity, but even 
this will improve in a healthier way if the other 
powers are developed at the same time. This world 
is not made up exclusively of either sight or sound 
phenomena. Hence a large part of it must be lost 
to the one trained in a one-sided way.” 

All these positions are well taken, and show the 
good influence that has been exercised on the theory 
of education by psychology and physiology. A 
feature of the book is the argument for some of 
its principal positions that is derived from literature. 
The senses, Mr. Halleck contends, ought to be 
trained equally. “If,’ he says in support of this, 
“we find that all the senses appeal strongly to the 
master mind, it will also be plain that we, in order 
to interpret him, must cultivate all our senses.” By 
copious illustrations, especially from Shakespeare 
and Milton, it is shown that the great poets draw 
the material of their imagery from all the senses. 
Then, if we are ever to acquire any real apprecia- 
tion of poetry, we likewise must learn to take in 
sensory impressions through all the senses, and must 
be exercised in forming the corresponding images; 
and this training must be gone through in youth. 
In continuation of the argument, there is an interest- 
ing chapter entitled “ How Shakespeare's senses were 
trained’; but, though the conclusion is sound 
enough, the argument seems a little irrelevant. For, 
while the author’s contention 
should be systematically trained as part of school 
education, he quite recognises that there was no 
such systematic training in the schools of Shake- 
speare’s day. Shakespeare's sensory training, there- 
fore, was what he got spontaneously, and no lesson 
can be drawn from it as to the value of pedagogical 
direction. 

In Mr. Halleck’s remarks on motor training there 
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js much sound psychology. He rightly points out 
that “recent psychology has done some of its best 
work in demonstrating the existence of a motor 
element in every act of memory as well as in every 
sensation.” Again he is right in insisting on “ the 
importance of becoming a motor automaton in some 
directions early in life, so that thought can be 
occupied with higher duties.” We may suspect, 
however, that he goes too far when he argues that 
“in the proper scheme of training every sensation 
and resulting idea should be made to have a bearing 
on action.” Itis only true ina very generalised sense 
that “ pupils will absorb only so much of history or 
of literature as they can interpret in terms of their 
own active experience.” When the active and 
passive elements are once given, much can be repre- 
sented that has never been experienced. Hence we 
cannot infer from anything in psychology the view 
that seems to be implied above, namely, that every 
complex intellectual representation ought toberelated 
to some correspondingly complex active experience. 
A leap has been made to a practical precept which 
may or may not be good according to the disposition 
of the mind to be trained. From the educational 
point of view, insistence that everything has its 
meaning only in relation to active life, and that all 
the prizes are to the man of action, seems least of 
all necessary in America, where there is not at 
present much danger that the contemplative life will 
run to excess. How if this New England rigorism 
had been applied to the youth of Shakespeare ? 


THE ROYAL OAK, 


FLIGHT OF THE KiNG. Being a Full, True, and 
Particular Account of the Miraculous Escape of His 
Most Sacred Majesty King Charles II. after the Battle 
of Worcester. By Allan Fea. London: John Lane. 


You rise from this volume with some disappoint- 
ment. In a month and a half after the Battle of 
Worcester, whose “laureate wreath” Milton has 
so nobly commemorated, the younger Charles tra- 
versed good part of England. How not to believe 
that he had hairbreadth escapes and entertaining 
Alas! his wanderings, if not exactly 
He had to 
huddle in “ priests’ holes,” and out-of-the-way corners 
of country houses, and he needs must assume strange 
variety of disguise. Yet the pursuit was not in- 
spired by determined vigour. The sagacious states- 


THE 


_ men who then ruled England had already discovered 


that the execution of Charles I. was a great mistake. 
It had transmuted a weak and foolish, though per- 
sonally upright and lovable, man into a royal 
martyr. They were not like to repeat the error. 


| No doubt the young prince was, in the eye of the 


law, a traitor to the Commonwealth. But no one 
could seriously blame him for trying to recover his 
father’s throne, and the guilt of the Civil Wars was 
not on his head. His capture would have been an 
awkward thing for the Government. Every Stuart 
at least knew how to die, and his execution would 
have been received with the pity and hatred of all 
England; whilst it ended not his line. Save a few 
extreme fanatics, most Roundheads were pleased 
to know Charles safe in France. Possibly Charles 
had more entertaining adventures than any of the 
Boscobel tracts reveal. If so, they are lost beyond 
recall. The historians of his wanderings were far 
too courtly and proper to hint a fault. They loved 
to depict a king spending his leisure moments in 
reading the Scriptures, or surprising common men 


| by the majesty of his deportment. They never let you 


forget thecrown. You naturally compare the narra- 


tive with the story of his grand-nephew’s wanderings 
after the Battle of Culloden. That is an exciting piece 
of romance, as much beyond this as Flora Macdonald 
is beyond Jane Lane. 

The most interesting bit is the account how 
the King and Colonel Carlos climbed up into 
the tree, afterwards called the “Royal Oak,” at 
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Boscobel, and there, partly concealed by leaves and 
partly by ivy, watched their enemies ride past. 
Charles, to do him justice, was not much put out, 
for he slept soundly most part of the day, with his 
head reclining on the loyal colonel’s lap. His com- 
panion was by no means so well off; his strained 
position producing a numbness in his arms, which 
made them almost unable to hold the King. He was 
afraid to speak loud enough to wake him in case the 
enemy would hear. So “he was (though unwillingly) 
constrained to practise so much incivility (as I was 
credibly informed by a worthy person who received 
this information from the Colonel's own mouth) as 
to pinch his Majesty, to the end he might awake 
him to present danger.” One wonders the worthy 
colonel made so much bones about it. The after 
fate of the “ Royal Oak" was curious! As early as 
1660 great part of it had been lopped off as relics, 
and it very soon altogether disappeared ; but other 
trees were raised on the site from its acorns, and 
Mr. Fea notices “a growing tendency to believe that 
the present ‘Royal Oak’ is the real identical oak 
which sheltered the King.” But why does the 
author forget to brighten his page with Tennyson's 
delightful lines on the tree ? 


“ Wherein the younger Charles abode, 
Till all the paths were dim, 
And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And humm’d a surly hymn.” 


Bat it is necessary to be just to Mr. Fea. He has 
traced all the ins and outs of the journey with the 
greatest care, and he has ransacked State papers 
and records of various sorts to get at the exact 
truth of the various incidents recorded. He has 
traversed the ground itself, and, by the aid of 
copious illustrations, shows us what the places were 
two hundred and fifty years ago and to-day. 

He throws some curious sidelights on the history 
of the time. The Restoration Government has often 
been accused of ingratitude. Cavaliers, who had 
spent their fortune in Charles’ service, received 
no proper recompense. But it was quite out of 
the power of Charles, or any other person, to 
make full amends for the losses of the Civil War. 
The changes had to be accepted. Indeed, in 
some ways the Government was extravagantly 
liberal. All who played a prominent part in assist- 
ing Charles in his wanderings were rewarded not 
merely with grants but with perpetual pensions, 
which are even to-day enjoyed by some of their 
descendants ; and then everybody who had rendered 
the smallest service put in a claim for something, 
and something extravagant too. True it is that 
some of the pensions were allowed to go hopelessly 
into arrear; but this may be fairly put down to 
want of means rather than want of will. 

After all, his wanderings were an advantage 
rather than a misfortune to Charles. They made 
him acquainted with his kingdom and his people. He 
had many and grave faults; but he was the only 
Stuart with the saving gift of common-sense, the 
only one who seemed to have a real touch with life, 
and to understand the actual state of the world. 
He had, one fancies, a good-humoured contempt for 
the divine right of kings. His reward for all this— 
it was probably the only reward he cared for 
—was that he was allowed to spend his years of 
kingship in ease and comfort. 


FICTION. 


A Last Turow. By Alice M. Diehl. 
Long & Co. 

Tue Specutators. A Comedy. By John Francis Brewer. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

THe WaTeER-FINDER. By Lucas Cleeve. 
son & Co. 

Mrs, Diecut has already made herself favourably 

known to the novel-reading public by several in- 

teresting and well-written works of fiction, and “ A 
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Last Throw” is not likely to fail in winning fresh 
admirers. The story is boldly sensational in character, 
and its plot is melodramatic to the verge of 
extravagance; but so vivid is the colouring, so 
lively the swing of the narrative, and so cunningly 
are the various incidents dovetailed into a plausible 
sequence of events, that the reader is content to set 
aside all questions of probability and to follow Mrs. 
Diehl’s charming little heroine with unflagging in- 
terest from the first page to the last. “A Last Throw” 
opens excellently, with an exciting hint of mystery 
and of potential murder ; and the next chapter takes 
a leap of three years, introducing the pretty and 
abnormally ingenuous heroine of the tale, Althea 
Pauncefote, her true lover, handsome Jack Melvil, 
and the villain, who is also half a hero, Diaz de 
Sorrento. Now, this Diaz (in whom one easily 
recognises the sinister and nameless murderer before 
mentioned) has cast amorous eyes on Althea’s 
virginal charms, and, by his financial influence over 
her father, entraps her into a most reluctant consent 
to become his wife—in name only. She promises, 
with this important reservation, to take Sorrento’s 
name and pose as mistress of his palatial residence, 
while he, on his side, vows to release her at the end of 
a year’s probation, should she express dissatisfaction 
with her stvange bargain. So the wedding takes 
place with startling rapidity, Jack Melvil retires in 
disgust, and Althea is conducted in triumph to her 
husband's magnificent home. Her father, by the 
way, has not even troubled to inquire the locality of 
her new abode, and the unfortunate girl has no idea 
of her husband's social status or moral character. He 
is, in fact, a swindler on a gigantic scale; and the 
ostentatious splendours by which his young 
bride is surrounded at Sorrento House are all 
won by dint of fraud and forgery, the house itself 
being used by him as a gambling-hell in which 
wealthy pigeons are nightly plucked. Yet this 
audacious scoundrel loves Althea with a perfectly 
genuine and simple passion, and the romance of the 
story lies in the way his wooing of her is conducted, 
for Mrs. Diehl has portrayed her villain-hero in a 
light that is not at all unpleasing. He is, indeed, a 
man gifted with much power of fascination, so that 
the impartial reader is half sorry when justice of 
the sternest kind is finally meted out to him, and 
Althea restored to her blameless Jack Melvil, to lead 
henceforth a life of dull decorum. Diaz de Sorrento 
is a skilfully drawn figure of pure melodrama, and 
might have stepped straight from the boards of the 
Adelphi Theatre, so strongly does he smell of the 
footlights. The whole story bears no relation to 
real life, but of its kind it has many merits, not 
the least of which is its essential readableness. 

“ The Speculators "’ is, presumably, a first attempt 
in fiction on the part of its author, and must, there- 
fore, be tenderly handled by the reviewer. As a 
matter of fact, the book possesses certain qualities 
which encourage one to hope that Mr. Brewer may, 
with more experience, write a novel worthy of the 
name. He has a sense of humour and a sense of 
style; but of construction, probability, and wise 
restraint he appears at present to be totally 
regardless. The result is that “The Speculators,” 
which is apparently intended for a skit upon the 
intellectual priggishness of our day, bores the 
reader immensely by its longwindedness and its 
utter lack of proportion. . It is impossible to feel the 
faintest interest in the fortunes of persons so 
fatuously egotistic as the two heroes and two 
heroines of this burlesque novel, and it was dis- 
tinctly a dangerous experiment to make the attempt 
of embodying their freakish love-affairs in a volume 
of three hundred pages. The heroes are Frank 
Barrow and George Colborne, two young authors 
whose literary talents do not prevent their making 
consummate asses of themselves in conducting the 
ordioary affairs of life. They are absorbed in the 
pursuit of speculative philosophy ; and in the giddy 
mazes of Spencer, Hegel, and Kant they lose their 


to the commonplace wiles of the two damsels who 
are pursuing them with an equal ardour. The 
thread of the story is so clumsily entangled that one 
discerns only with difficulty the figures of these girls, 
Mercy and Florry; and we must confess that it is 
a task altogether beyond our power to discover 
the actuating motives of either young lady in her 
courtship of a coy lover. They are not pleasant 
persons—nobody in “ The Speculators”’ is pleasant— 
and Mercy, in particular, is depicted as repulsively 
coarse and violent in her wooing. We may indicate 
her behaviour by a brief quotation from the finale of 
an impassioned love-scene between her and her 
vacillating admirer, George Colborne. Mercy is 
furiously jealous, and is not appeased even when 
George apostrophises her as “ beautiful, healthy, 
solid, substantial creature!’"’ She merely responds 
by “ jumping up and striking him in the face... . 
she sprang forward, and seizing a china jug, threw it 
at him. It struck him on the forehead and rendered 
him senseless.” We regret our inability to supply 
other details of this alarming amazon’s wooing. It 
is, however, only fair to the lady to mention that she 
had received great provocation: George Colborn’s 
share in the dialogue generally amounts to three 
pages per speech. Unfortunately for the reader of 
“The Speculators,” the china jug did not inflict a 
fatal blow. But we forgive Mr. Brewer, and even 
hope to meet him again when time and experience 
shall have wrought upon his now immature talent 
their invaluable work. 

The author of “The Water-Finder” earned a 
certain notoriety—we will not flatter her by calling 
it a literary reputation—by the publication, a year 
or two ago, of her first novel, under the silly title of 
“The Woman Who Wouldn't.” Such success as that 
novel attained was, in the nature of things, ephemeral, 
and “ Lucas Cleeve,” as the lady calls herself, has, in 
reality, done nothing of any account up to the pre- 
sent. But “The Water-Finder,’ her latest work, 
contains at least one study of character that pos- 
sesses real merit—that of the hero, Mike Open- 
shaw, or “ Mike o’ th’ Hazel Twig,” as his neigh- 
bours called him in reference to his profession. 
There is distinct originality in Lucas Cleeve’s con- 
ception of the lonely, dreamy boy, an ignorant 
rustic to all outward seeming, yet at heart a poet, 
gifted with all a poet’s inward vision and lofty 
imagination. Picturesque, too, is the author's 
presentment of Mike’s surroundings—the cottage 
home, the bleak stretches of desolate heathland, the 
little hazel-coppice where first the magnetic force of 
his curious gift unfolds itself to the boy's exalted 
fancy. In all this portion of the story real strength 
and beauty are to be found, and the reader follows 
with interest the course of Mike Openshaw’s 
wanderings as he obeys the promptings of 
his soul, sometimes seeking hidden springs of water 
by the help of that mystic hazel-twig, the emblem 
of his strange trade, or again making boyish, inno- 
cent love to beautiful Sue, the playmate of his 
childhood and the star of his youth. Intertwined 
with the fortunes of Mike and of Sue are those of 
two boys who belong to a very different sphere. 
Gerard and Claude Lever are the sons of a wealthy 
baronet, M.P. and J.P., and their lives seem widely 
removed by fate from such humble beings as the 
peasant boy and girl; yet fate plays pranks with 
all four, and mingles their lives inextricably to- 
gether. Gerard, the elder son of Sir Charles Lever, 
whilst a mere boy, still at Eton, gets into disgrace 
by committing a theft, and is shipped off to 
the colonies by his exasperated father, who is 
portrayed by the author as cynically indifferent 
to the ultimate career of his heir, and only 


anxious to get rid of the poor boy for ever. 
Indeed, one of the many blunders contained in 
“The Water-Finder,” and one of the most serious, 
is the portrait—or, rather, the caricature—of the 
baronet, whose unnatural cruelty to his own flesh 
and blood is never adequately explained to the 
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Gerard himself is far better drawn, and 
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the story of his early struggles to retrieve his 
character in Australia, his home-sickness, his sullen 
rage against his father’s monstrous harshness, and 
his revulsion to nobler emotions, is told with grace 
and pathos. His efforts end in making him a mil- 
lionaire, with the assistance of Mike Openshaw, 
who goes out to Australia to exercise his gift 
on Gerard's behalf by discovering water in the 
desert, whilst Gerard himself is in England, reward- 
ing Mike’s services by the seduction of his sweetheart 
Sue. The story ends in a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
way, and one feels that by her weak handling of 
strong situations the author has stultified what 
promised to be a successful piece of work. We 
notice, too, that Lucas Cleeve is still unable to cast 
off her unfortunate habit of dogmatising and point- 
ing obvious morals in season and out of season. It 
is a highly irritating trick, and its inartistic effect 
upon the story is lamentable. Endless digressions 
and platitudes disfigure the pages of “The Water- 
Finder,” and render us unable to give more than a 
very qualified commendation to a novel that in some 
respects shows a marked advance upon its author's 
previous performances. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE literature of desultory comment and even of cynical 
criticism has been somewhat overdone in recent years in regard 
to “ America and the Americans.” After all, though cireum- 
stances differ, human nature is pretty much the same on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Our American cousins are always em- 
barrassingly open about themselves, and their candour at times is 
positively appalling. But though they speak their mind without 
respect of persons and with a reckless regard of opinions, they 
are, if the truth must be spoken, easily piqued and singular! 

thin-skinned. Let us make haste to add that we do not thin 

they will find any legitimate cause for complaint in their latest 
critic, even though he looks at them avowedly from a French 
point of view. On the principle, perhaps, that discretion is 
better than valour, he keeps his name from the title-page of 
a volume which is written with freshness and common-sense 
as well as with real vision and sympathy. He has quick eyes as 
well as a ready pen, and he does not beat about the bush in the 
expression of either his literary or social judgments. If he had 
not told us as much we should not have taken him for a French- 
man at all. He is assuredly not a Parisian idler of the familiar 
type, but a man who looks at social problems from a more 
worthy standpoint than that of cheap disdain. He lays stress 
on the love of novelty which marks all classes of the American 
people and the curious absence of any prejudice in the direction 
of tradition which prevails amongst them. He is inclined 
to censure them for their ostentatious passion for display, 
as well as to regard their slightly barbaric instincts for 
decorative effects as a blunder if not a crime. “ The 
country itself has been somewhat to blame for this lack of 
economy. Iron, gold, silver, copper; wheat-fields for the mere 
ploughing ; thousands of square miles of grazing lands for the 
taking; fish, flesh, fowl and fruit in bewildering profusion ; 
millions of acres of good land still unoceupied ; no wonder such 
a wealthy mother, careless of her bounties, has made her children 
spendthrifts, We old-fashioned Europeans like to feel 
that we are living on our incomes, not on our capital; but here, 
in the fresh bewilderment of ever-increasing wealth, they spend 
their capital ; hence, it is that many Americans in Europe give 
the impression of having more than they have. Not through 
any intention on their part, I fancy, to mislead, but 7 
because our standard of expenditure is the income from capital, 
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while theirs is very often capital itself.’ There are some 
sensible remarks in these pages about the spoilt child in the 
United States—l’enfant terrible of fact, not fiction, and anything 
but a joke to those who resent the petty wilfulness of the nursery 
and the boisterous horse-play of the playground at the 
dinner-table and in the drawing-room. “In some of the 
homes that I visited it was only too apparent that ‘home’ 
was merely a fagon de parler. There was no unity of thought, 
speech, or action. Each one was a unit, even the youngest, 
and each had his friends, his opinions, his engagements, 
and even his affections, and each one was infallible. The 
timidity in asserting even lawful authority, and the contempt 
for it, which one sees in American politics, is learnt, I 
firmly believe, in these ill-regulated, or rather these un- 
regulated homes. Neither the unwritten law of affection 
of French home-life, nor the unwritten law of allegiance 
to the head of the family of English home-life, obtains in 
American home-life. What is erroneously called indulgence of 
children by parents is nothing more or less than neglect of 
children by parents—and here, of parents by their children.” 
He thinks that the difference in this respect between the Old 
World and the New is that in Europe the spoilt child is the 
exception, whilst in America he is the rule. It would not be 
difficult—in fact, it would be easy—to pick out any number of 
piquant criticisms from this diverting volume, but we have said 
enough to persuade our readers that we think it is one which 
they will do well to read for themselves. 

“The Concise Knowledge Natural History” is not an 
elegant title, but it stands on the first page of a useful work of 
popular reference. It is not easy to deal satisfactory with so 
wide and complex a subject in the space of less than eight 
hundred pages, yet Mr. R. Lydekker, F.R.S., Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe, and other well-known naturalists have done their best 
to render this manual at once comprehensive and accurate. The 
several departments of zoology are dealt with by specialists 
and the text is illustrated by more than five hund 
original drawings, all of which have been made expressly for 
the work. An admirable scientific table of contents is given at 
the commencement of the book, and at the end a fall alphabetical 
index which contains about ten thousand references. We think 
that the hope which the compilers cherish, that “‘ much time may 
be saved to busy people and much help afforded to students” 
by the volume, stands a reasonable chance of being fulfilled. 

Sir George Douglas undertakes to describe “The Black- 
wood Group” in the series devoted to Famous Scots. He 
rightly regards Professor John Wilson, who won reputation as 
“ Christopher North,” as the soul and centre of the brilliant 
circle of contributors to “Old Ebony” in its palmy days. We 
confess to a little dismay at Sir George’s raptures over the author 
of the “ Noctes Ambrosianz,” though nobody who can appreciate 
humour and fancy will ever turn away dissatisfied from that 
captivating book. Still, Christopher North, with all his fine 
qualities of heart and brain, never struck us as being an 
“intellectual giant,” and we resent a passage which places him 
in the line of suecession between Sir Walter and Thomas Carlyle : 
‘Third in the great dynasty of Scottish literary sovereigns, he 
ascended the throne upon the death of Scott, reigned gloriously 
and held high state in the Northern Capital—whence in earlier 
days he had waged direst war—and at his death passed on the 
sceptre to Carlyle, from whom in tarn it descended to Stevenson.” 
More to the point, because more strictly accurate, is the statement 
that Christopher North was a “ prince of boon-companions and 
good fellows.” The sketch of Christopher North's work for 
** Maga” is admirable; and Sir George Douglas likewise does 
justice to the wider aspects of a brave and strenuous literary 
career. Amongst the other members of “The Blackwood 
Group ” deseribed in these pages are John Galt, Miss Ferrier, 
and D. M. Moir, better known as “ Delta.” In spite of a 
certain exaggeration of tone, the little volame is welcome, since 
it contains a chapter of the literary history of Scotland which 
most certainly deserves to escape oblivion. 

We have received, amongst other small books which scarcely 
eall for more than passing comment, “ Low’s Hand-book to the 
Charities of London, 1896-97”—an admirable and, indeed, 
accurate survey of the whole field of philanthropic activity in 
the metropolis, “Glimpses of our Empire” is a title which 
explains itself. It belongs to a brief but suggestive volume on 
some of the more noteworthy of the facts and forces which have 
shaped the Empire and determined the lines of its expansion 
within the glorious but as yet happily undetermined limits of 
Queen's reign. Mr. Barnett Smit just written a brief 
monograph of “ George Washington,” intended, we take it, as a 
gift-book for boys and girls. It is marked by clearness and 
skill, and is less rhetorical and more satisfactory than the 
majority of cheap illustrated on 5 ei 

Part VI. of the Architectural iew more than maintains 
the excellence of its predecessors. The happy thought has 
struck its Editor to reproduce in it a series of works from the 
walls of the Royal Academy—works which hang in a not too 
much frequented room. There is an obvious reason for the only 
moderate popularity of the architectural designs. The art of 
the architect is to produce a building; that of the artist, in the 
ordinary sense, to paint a picture. The pictures are therefore 
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the completed works in the latter case; in the former the 
drawings are merely suggestions of the works them- 
selves. The architects have lately been grumbling at the 
apparent desire on the part of some of their number to 

se as artists in their designs, and, the grumbling being well 

ounded, we do not look for any great access of popularity 
towards the room set apart for this department of art. There 
is all the more reason to congratulate ourselves that the Archi- 
tectural Review proposes to give us the cream of this exhibition 
in our own homes, where we may study the designs at leisure. 
An admirable selection is given in this number, The ae 
emphasis of this magazine is laid upon taste and thought ; 
attempts to get down to fundamental principles in use, stability, 
and beauty, and to offer suggestions which are worth consider- 
ing even by the masters in—for they are drawn from the 
masterpieces of —the science and art of building. 
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